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OUTSIDERS  OF  SOCIETY  AND  THEIR 
HOMES  IN  LONDON. 

Whenever  I  looked  up  from  my  newspaper  I 
met  the  eye  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman  who  was 
sitting  in  the  same  box,  —  a  box,  I  should  mention, 
in  the  coffee-room  of  an  old-fashioned  hotel  in  Lon¬ 
don,  which  is  partitioned  off  in  primitive  style.  I 
say  gentleman  advisedly,  for  the  stranger  had  every 
apparent  claim  to  be  so  called.  For  the  rest  there 
was  little  to  distinguish  him  from  the  crowd  of  well- 
dressed  and  well-mannered  persons  whom  one 
meets  about  in  public  places.  He  might  be  a  cler¬ 
gyman,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  though  I  should 
doubt  his  being  an  active  member  of  either  profes- 
rion.  He  gave  you  the  idea  of  a  man  retired  from 
any  pursuit  in  which  he  might  have  been  engaged, 
and  to  be  occupied  rather  in  killing  time  than  in  in¬ 
viting  time  to  kill  him.  He  had  a  healthy,  happy- 
looking  face,  bearing  no  traces  of  hard  work  or 
deep  thought,  and  his  hair  was  only  partially  gray. 
He  had  a  mild  eye,  and  a  mild  voice,  and  a  mild 
manner,  —  I  noticed  the  two  latter  qualities  through 
his  intercourse  with  the  waiter,  —  and  was  so  suave 
in  his  ways  as  to  be  polite  even  to  the  port  that  he 
was  drinking  after  an  early  dinner.  He  handled  his 
decanter  in  a  caressing  manner  such  as  he  mi^ht 
adopt  towards  a  favonte  niece,  and  took  up  his 
wine-glass  as  gently  as  if  it  were  a  child. 

Whenever  I  met  his  eye  I  noticed  that  it  gave 
me  a  kind  of  recognizing  look,  which,  however,  was 
not  sustained :  for,  before  he  had  thoroughly  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention  he  always  returned  to  the  il¬ 
lustrated  journal  before  him,  as  if  suddenly  deter¬ 
mined  to  master  some  abstruse  subject  with  a  great 
deal  of  solution  in  the  way  of  wood-cuts.  His  com¬ 
municative  appearance  made  me  think  that  I  had 
met  him  before,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  where, 
sol  took  no  further  notice.  Presently  he  spoke, 
but  he  only  said,  — 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.” 

There  was  nothing  to  beg  my  pardon  about,  so  I 
begged  his,  not  to  be  outdone  in  gratuitous  cour¬ 
tesy.  Then  he  begged  mine  again,  adding,  — 

“  I  thought  you  made  a  remark,  —  I  did  not 
quite  hear.” 

No,  I  said ;  I  had  not  made  any  remark.  Then 
we  both  bowed  and  smiled,  and  resumed  our  read¬ 
ing, —  the  stranger  with  some  little  confusion  I 
thought. 

After  a  time  he  made  a  remark  himself. 

“  I  should  not  have  intruded,”  said  he,  “  but  I 
thought?  I  had  met  you  before.” 

I  am  not  one  of  those  persons  who  think  that 


every  stranger  who  addresses  them  in  a  public-room 
means  to  pick  their  pockets,  but  I  have  a  proper 

□’udice  against  being  bored,  and  in  any  case  I 
no  resource  but  to  answer  as  I  did,  to  the  effect 
that  I  could  not  recall  the  when  and  the  where. 

“Were  you  ever  in  Vancouver’s  Island?”  the 
stranger  asked. 

In  the  cause  of  truth  I  was  obliged  to  declare  a 
negative. 

“  Then  it  could  not  have  been  there,”  said  he, 
musingly;  “but,”  he  added,  “you  might  have 
known  Colonel  Jacko,  —  a  relation  of  mine,  —  who 
was  governor  of  the  Island.  You  remind  me  of  him, 
—  that  is  why  I  ask.” 

I  did  not  quite  see  the  connection  between  knowing 
a  man  and  bearing  a  personal  resemblance  to  him, 
but  in  disavowing  any  acquaintance  with  Colonel 
Jacko,  I  did  so  with  all  courtesy. 

“  You  have  been  probably  in  New  Zealand  ?  ” 
pursued  the  stranger,  warming  apparently  into  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  the  question  involved,  “  if  so, 
you  must  have  known  Major-Cieneral  Mango,  who 
commanded  there  in  18 — ” 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  my  ignorance  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  colony  in  question,  and  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  officer  alluded  to. 

“  I  merely  asked,”  continued  the  stranger  with  a 
desponding  air,  “  as  he  was  a  relation  of  mine.” 

I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  relatives  any  more 
than  himself,  but  his  manner  was  so  gentle  that  I 
could  not  think  it  intentionally  obtrusive,  so  I  ac¬ 
knowledged  tbc  receipt  of  the  information  as  pleas¬ 
antly  as  possible. 

“  If  you  had  been  in  India,”  he  pursued,  taking 
it  for  granted  apparently  that  I  was  no  traveller, 
“  you  would  probably  have  met  one  of  my  sons. 
One  is  in  the  civil,  the  other  in  the  militaiy'  ser¬ 
vice.  Both  fine  fellows.  The  elder  was  political 
agent  at  Tulwarpatam  at  the  time  when  the  Rajah 
was  so  aggressive,  and  it  was  through  his  influence 
that  his  highness  was  induced  to  remit  the  Abka- 
nee  duties  and  give  up  his  claim  to  the  contested 
Jaghires.  The  other  was  through  the  mutinies, 
and  was  wounded  both  at  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  — 
curious  coincidence,  was  it  not  ?  ” 

I  admitted  th.at  his  sons  seemed  to  have  done  the 
State  some  service,  and  remarked  upon  the  coinci¬ 
dence  as  one  of  those  mysterious  dispensations  of 
Providence  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  account. 
And  that  was  all  I  could  do  towards  the  convcriw 
tion,  which  dropped  at  this  mint. 

Presently  the  stranger  to«>k  his  hat,  with  an  un¬ 
decided  but  ultimately  effectual  movement.  Then  he 
called  the  waiter,  and  had  a  little  conversation  with 
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f>iat.  functionary  about  the  port,  which  he  said  was  having  no  money.  The  people  I  mean  have  mostly 
not  quite  the  same  that  h«  used  to  have  in  tha  year  money  enough  for  themselves,  but  not  suffieient 
1835.  (I  atrongly  suspect,  by  the  way,  that  he  was  to  make  them  iiaportaat  to  others,  and  obtain  for 
right  in  this  supposition,  as  the  wine  he  had  been  them  consideration  in  the  world.  Sometimes  their 
dnnking  belonged  probably  to  the  celebrated  vint^  positions  have  changed ;  sometimes  things  have 
age  of  1869.)  At  last  he  made  a  movement  to  de-  changed  around  them  and  left  their  positions  as 
part,  and  ultimately  did  depart,  but  only  after  a  they  were,  the  result  being  much  the  same.  It  may 
great  deal  of  delay  ’,  and  even  when  in  atftnid  mo-  be  that  thi^  are  seeking  to  make  a  little  more  mon- 
tion  across  the  room  he  looked  back  more  than  ey  by  such  employments  as  agencies,  secretaryships, 
once,  as  if  expecting  somebody  to  ask  him  to  re-  and  so  forth,  —  employments  the  most  difficuft  of  all 
main.  to  get,  as  any  man  of  moderate  education  and  abili- 

When  the  waiter  came  to  clear  awa^  the  aban-  ties  can  do  the  duties,  —  but  most  frequently  they 
doned  decanter  and  glass,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  are  content  to  vegetate  upon  what  they  have,  and 
the  gentleman  who  had  just  gone  out.  to  concentrate  themselves  i^n  the  attainment  of 

“  Yes,  sir,”  was  the  reply ;  “  we  have  known  the  companionship  and  home.  When  one  of  the  active 
gentleman  for  some  years,  though  he  does  not  come  men  whom  I  have  mentioned  goes  away  from  home, 
very  often.  He  lives  by  himself  somewhere  in  the  Post  Office  establishment  is  ruthlessly  disturbed 
town,  and  has  no  relations  except  some  who  are  by  mandates  for  the  readdressing  and  forwarding 
abroad.  He  savs  be  has  no  friends,  too,  as  he  has  of  letters.  The  migration  of  one  of  our  passive 
lost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  cannot  keep  the  so-  tiriends  makes  no  difference  to  anybody.  Except  it 
ciety  he  did.  He  does  n’t  seem  to  know  anybody  be  an  occasional  communication  from  a  relation  in 
who  comes  here,  though  he  talks  to  some  now  and  a  distant  colony,  sent  to  the  care  of  an  agent,  he 
then,  as  he  hat  to  you.”  has  no  letters  to  trouble  him,  and  if  he  did  not  oe- 

1  was  sorry  not  to  have  heard  this  before,  that  I  casionally  make  a  show  of  existence  by  asserting 
might  have  treated  the  stranger  with  a  little  more  himself  in  pen  and  ink,  he  might  perish  out  of  the 
attention.  For  this  glimpse  I  had  of  him,  and  the  memory  of  man.  To  such  people  the  advertising 
few  hints  given  me  by  the  waiter,  were  sufficient  to  columns  of  the  newspapers  most  possess  peculiar  in- 
assure  me  that  he  belonged  to  a  class  who  are  more  terest ;  for  a  large  number  of  the  announcements 
perhaps  to  be  pitied  than  the  merelv  poor ;  that  he  seem  expressly  intended  to  meet  their  require- 
u  in  uie  world,  but  is  not  of  it,  and  has  a  residence,  ments,  woile,  on  the  other  hand,  an  equal  number 
but  is  without  a  home ;  that  he  b,  in  fact,  an  Out-  of  the  specified  **  Wants  ”  seem  to  come  from  their 
sider  of  Society.  class. 

People  engaged  in  active  pursuits — whether  in  Homes  for  special  purposes  appear  to  be  plenti- 
spendmg  or  making  money  —  are  not  likely  to  be  ful  enough.  Yw  cannot  take  up  a  newspaper  with- 
troubled  by  dejwivations  of  the  kind  referred  to.  out  having  your  attention  called  t«  a  dozen  or  two. 
They  live  among  tbeb  p^rs,  with  whom  tlH;y  have  Apart  from  the  “  Home  for  Lost  and  Starving 
interests  in  common.  They  are  as  important  to  D^s,  —  which  is  an  establishment  not  applying, 
others,  as  others  are  important  to  them.  They  are  exceM  by  sympathy,  to  any  class  of  my  readers,  — 
in  the  stream  of  pleasure  or  business  as  the  case  we  have  such  charities  as  the  **  Convalescent 
may  be.  There  b  no  dan^  that  they  will  be  forgot-  Home,”  established  by  the  wife  of  the  Premier.  In 
ten.  Them  doors  are  besieged  by  visitors,  drawn  by  the  next  column  we  are  sure  to  be  reminded  of  the 
diverse  attractions ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  Home  for  Little  Boys,”  in  addition  to  which  has 
vigorous  classification  of  the  latter,  not  only  of  the  just  been  appropriately  projected  a  Home  for  Lit- 
usual  social  character,  but  distingubbing  those  who  tie  Gbb,”  —  not  the  least  desirable  object  of  the 
come  to  oblige  the  master  of  the  house  firom  those  two.  An  individual  speculator  has  also  established 
who  come  to  oblige  themselves.  Them  tables  are  what  he  rather  invidiously  calls  an  **  Epileptic 
covered  with  cards  and  letters,  prospectuses,  trades-  Home  for  the  Sons  of  Gentlemen,”  —  there  being,  it 
men’s  circulars,  begging  petitions,  newspapers  they  is  to  be  presumed,  genteel  as  well  as  vulgar  forms 
have  never  ordered,  and  books  that  it  b  thought  they  of  the  malady  in  question.  “  Educatbnal  Homes  ” 
may  possibly  want.  Them  vote  and  interest  b  always  for  youth  of  both  sexes  abound  in  newspaper  an- 
being  requested  for  deserving  individuab,  and  them  nouncements.  They  may  afford  very  good  oppor- 
subscriptions  for  equally  deserving  institutions,  tnnities  for  the  inte^ed  purpose,  but  I  should  pse- 
Chance  of  being  forj^en  indeed  I  ^  long  as  they  fer  placing  my  trust  in  establbhments  which  are 
can  be  made  useful  there  b  as  much  chance  of  the  candidly  called  schoob.  Not  long  since  I  saw  an 
Bank  of  England  being  forgotten.  Such  men  may  advertisement  in  a  morning  paper  which  ran,  as 
be  alone,  sometimes,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  nearly  as  1  can  remember,  in  ttesc  terms :  — 

That  is  to  say,  them  relations  may  be  scattered  or  “  A  clergyman  in  a  popular  parbh  by  the  sea- 
dead.  But  that  b  of  very  little  practical  nooraent  side,  offers  an  Educational  Home  to  a  few  little 
in  them  ease.  Tbe^  can  always  find  people  pre-  boys  of  good  principles,  the  eons  of  gentlemen 
pared  to  be  second  fathers  or  brothers  to  them,  and  Apply,”  jfo. 

even  second  mothers  and  sbters,  it  may  be.  They  Now,  without  deeming  to  be  harsh  to  the  adver 
can  always  marry,  too,  and  then  a  home  establish^  tiser,  1  must  take  leave  to  say  that  the  above  con- 
itself  as  a  matter  of  course.  tains  sevend  important  errors  in  taste.  It  would 

But  there  are  —  who  shall  say  bow  many  ?  —  have  been  just  as  well,  and  a  great  deal  better, 
people  living  in  London  who  live  almost  alone ;  perhaps,  hail  the  clergyman  refrained  from  men 
who  have  no  society  except  of  a  casual,  and  what  tioning  the  popularity  of  his  parish,  however  muck 
may  be  called  an  anonymous  kind ;  and  whose  the  description  might  be  deserved.  His  specifica- 
homes  are  merely  places  where  they  may  obtain  tion  of  little  boys  “  of  good  principles  ”  suggests  a 
shelter  and  rest.  I  am  not  here  alluding  to  the  slur  upon  little  boys  in  general  which  does  not  come 
class  who  are  social  and  domestic  outlaws  because  well  from  an  educator  of  youth ;  and  one  would 
they  are  jmitively  poor.  There  b  no  anomaly  in  think  that  he  would  be  more  us^lly  «nga^  b 
tbb  condition  of  life ;  it  b  a  natural  consequence  of  taking  in  band  little  boys  of  bad  principles,  if  any 
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such  exist.  But  the  inferenoe  next  su^^sted  ii  even 
leM  creditnUe  to  the  reverend  advertiser.  It  is  of 
uo  use,  it  Mems,  for  little  boys  to  have  good  princi¬ 
ples,  as  far  as  he  it  concerned,  unless  they  be  the 
tons  of  gentlemen.  This  is  sad. 

But  the  mention  of  homes  of  a  special  character 
— of  which  there  are  many  more  in  London  than 
have  been  enumerated  —  is  only  incidental  to  my 
present  purpose.  1  especially  allude  to  lonely  peo¬ 
ple  who  seek  society,  and  to  which  society,  in  a 
certain  limited  degree,  seems  continually  offering 
to  sell  itself.  And  among  lonely  people,  as  far  as 
homes  are  concerned,  must  be  included  “persons 
engaged  in  the  City,”  or  “  engaged  during  the 
day,”  who  are  frequently  appealed  to  by  advertis¬ 
ers.  The  number  of  persons  —  idle  or  occupied  — 
who  want  homes  seem  to  be  equalled  only  by  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  prepared  to  ofier  them, 
with  very  small  pecuniary  temptation.  1  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  self-sacrifice  must 
be  necessary  in  the  ease  of  the  family  of  a  dancin^- 
master  who  for  years  past  has  been  advertising  his 

lessons  with  the  addition  that  “  the  Misses  X - 

will  ofliciate  as  partners.”  The  Misses  X - 

mast  surely  be  tir^  by  this  time  of  dancing  with 
people  who  drop  them  directly  they  are  able  to 
dance.  But  it  must  be  still  more  sad  to  take  into 
your  family  any  chance  stranger  who  may  seem  suf¬ 
ficiently  respectable,  board  him,  and  lodge  him, 
and  promise  to  be  “  cheerful  ”  and  “  musical  ”  for 
his  amusement.  But  offers  of  this  kind  are  plenti¬ 
ful  enough,  and  they  would  not  be  made  were  there 
■ot  a  fair  supply  of  ptiople  to  embrace  them. 

Looking  back  at  only  one  daily  paper  for  onl^  a 
week  or  ten  days  may  be  found  a  host  of  advertise¬ 
ments  of  both  classes ;  and  I  will  first  allude  to  a 
few  of  these  among  the  “  Wants.” 

Here  is  a  specimen :  — 

“  Home  wanted  by  a  respectable  elderly  lady  — 
rather  invalid,  not  helpless — in  a  sociable  family ; 
meals  with  it  understood.  Children  objectionable. 
Large  bedroom  (not  top)  facing  cast  or  south  indis- 

Cnsable.  Aspect  important.  Forty  guineas.  Must 
west  of  Holhom  :  other  localities  useless.  Let¬ 
ters,”  &c. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  state 
of  )hia  respectable  elderly  lady’s  health  from  the 
above  description,  there  being  a  rather  long  range 
between  the  affirmative  and  the  suggestions  offered 
by  the  negative  statement ;  but  even  though  she  be 
in  a  high  state  of  agility,  the  conditions  are  simjly 
rather  complex ;  and  there  must  be  families  in 
which  forty  guineas  a  year  go  a  great  way,  if  she 
has  any  chance  of  gratifying  her  wishes. 

Another  elderly  lady  is  more  explicit,  if  not  quite 

Cmatieal.  She  describes  herself  as  “  an  invalid 
rheumatism,”  and  her  desire  is  “  to  board  with 
a  gentecd, cheerful  family.”  Here  again  there  must  be 
“  no  children.”  She  prefers  “the  neighborhood  of  St. 
John’s  Wood,  near  the  Park,  or  an  equal  distance 
fifom  the  West  End.”  Letters  must  be  prepaid. 

The  following  looks  like  a  case  in  which  society 
is  an  object :  — 

“  Boaixl  and  residence  wanted,  by  a  widow  lady 
and  a  young  lady,  and  partial  board  for  a  young 
gentleman,  within  three  miles  north  of  London, 
near  a  station.  Children  obje<!ted  to.  [Poor  chil¬ 
dren  1  ]  'Three  bedrooms  indispensable.  Prefer¬ 
ence  given  to  a  musical  family,  where  there  is  a 
daughter  who  would  be  companionable.”  Terms, 
it  is  added,  “  must  be  moderate.” 

The  following  has  not  a  pleasant  sound :  — > 


“Wanted,  a  comfortable  home  for  a  female  aged 
seventy  years,  where  there  are  no  children  [cml- 
dren  j.  She  must  be  treated  with  great  firm¬ 
ness.  Twmve  shillings  will  be  paid  weekly  for 
board,  lodging,  and  washing.  Surrey  side  pre- 
fered,”  &c. 

It  IB  evident  that  the  above  offer  has  not  been 
made  by  the  person  for  whom  the  accommodation 
is  sought.  But  such  requirements,  including  even 
the  “  great  firmness  ”  doubtless  get  supplied.  One 
of  the  numerous  advertisers  who  provide  homes  for 
invalid  ladies  offers,  I  observe,  to  give  “  reference 
to  the  relatives  of  a  lady  lately  deceased,”  who  lived 
in  the  house  for  seven  years. 

Here  is  a  “  home,”  of  remarkable  character :  it 
is  described  as  situated  in  a  favorite  suburb  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  replete  with  every  beauty 
and  convenience,  the  details  being  specially  enu¬ 
merated  ;  and  besides  the  railway,  omnibuses  pass 
the  door  to  all  parts  of  town.  “  The  advertiser," 
it  is  added,  “would  prefer  one  or  two  City  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  convivial  disposition,  and  to  such  liberal 
terms  would  be  offered." 

The  advertiser  has  evidently  an  abstract  love  fbr 
City  gentlemen  of  convivial  disposition,  since  he  is 
prepared  to  share  his  home  with  any  one  or  two  of 
them.  And  if  .a  City  gentleman  of  convivial  dispo¬ 
sition  could  make  a  vast  wilderness  dear,  —  which 
it  is  very  possible  he  could  do,  —  one  can  fancy 
what  a  pantdise  he  would  make  of  this  Cashmere  at 
Shepherd’s  Bush.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  indeed, 
that  the  advertiser  is  not  prepared  to  pay  instead 
of  being  paid  by  the  charming  society  ho  seeks, 
since  he  says  that  “  to  such  liberal  terms  will  be  of¬ 
fered.”  It  must  be  a  ve^  delightful  thing  to  be  a 
City  gentleman  of  convivial  disposition,  with  the 
feeling  of  having  unknown  friends,  which  has  been 
said  to  resemble  our  ideas  of  the  existence  of  an- 
geli. 

Another  profferqd  “  home  ”  is  described  as  hav¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  all  domestic  comforts,  “  two 
pianos,  with  young  and  musical  society.”  This 
may  be  very  pleasant ;  but  I  should  feel  some  mis¬ 
givings  at  tlie  prospect  of  making  one  of  a  “  young 
and  musical  soci^”  let  loose  upon  two  pianos  at 
the  same  time.  Tnere  are  different  opinions,  too, 
even  abont  the  best  music,  under  different  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Irish  soldier  who  was  singing  the 
“  Last  Rose  of  Summer,”  perh^s  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  but  certainly  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
was  told  by  his  English  comrade  to  hold  his  noice. 
“  And  he  calls  Moore’s  Melodies  a  noise,”  said  the 
musical  enthusiast  disgusted  at  the  want  of  taste  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  cold-blooded  Saxon. 

A  cheerful  state  of  existence  is  suggested  by  an¬ 
other  advertisement  of  a  “  home  ”  :  — 

“  Partial  board  is  offered  to  a  gentleman  by  a 
cheerful,  musical,  private  family.  Early  breakfast ; 
meat  tea.  Dinner  on  Sundays.  Gas,  piano, 
ermuet.  Terms  £l  li».  per  week.  Write,”  &c. 

1116  board  must  be  partial  indeed  if  that  melan¬ 
choly  meal  known  as  a  “  meat  tea  ”  enters  into  the 
arrangement.  A  “  meat  tea  ”  would  in  any  case 
mean  that  you  were  expected  to  go  without  your 
dinner,  since,  if  you  had  dined  you  would  not  want 
meat  with  your  bohea.  But  there  is  no  disguise  about 
the  matter  here,  for  you  are  frankly  told  that  there 
will  be  dinner,  as  distinguished  from  a  meat  tea,  on 
Sundays.  It  is  a  monstroos,  unnatural  idea,  and 
the  family  must  be  rery  cheerful,  very  musical,  and 
very  private,  I  should  think,  to  reconcile  most  men 
to  such  a  state  of  things.  Feihaps  the  piano  and 
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the  croquet  are  intended  as  a  setroff,  suggesting 
female  society  of  an  accomplished  kind ;  and  of 
course  there  are  some  girls  for  whom  some  men  will 
submit  to  meat  teas ;  but  I  have  my  own  opinion 
as  to  the  chances  of  either  one  or  the  other. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  of  a  “  home  ”  couched 
in  Mpular  terms.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  interfere 
with  the  writer’s  style,  so  I  give  it  in  full,  with  the 
omission,  of  course,  of  the  address  :  — 

“  A  lady  having  a  larger  house  than  she  reijuires 
is  desirous  of  increasing  her  circle  b^’  receivmg  a 
few  gentlemen  (who  arc  engaged  during  the  day) 
as  boarders.  The  society  is  cheerful  and  musical. 
To  foreigners  anxious  to  acquire  elegant  English, 
this  is  a  good  opportunity.” 

As  for  the  laay  having  a  larger  house  than  she 
requires,  one  can  fancy  that  to  be  the  case  if  she 
has  room  for  several  gentlemen,  but  how  is  it  that 
so  many  persons  get  into  larger  houses  than  they 
require,  and  are  thereby  impelled  to  offer  similar 
accommodation  ?  It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that 
the  opportunity  for  foreigners  to  acquire  elegant 
English  is  not  veiy-  apparent.  Are  the  candidates 
for  residence  examin^  in  elegant  English  before 
they  are  admitted  into  the  family  ?  As  for  the 
cheerfulness  and  the  music,  those  are  of  course 
matters  of  taste. 

Among  other  “  homes  ”  which  we  find  offered  in 
the  same  paper  is  one  with  a  curious  recommen¬ 
dation  attached.  It  has  “just  been  vacated,”  we 
are  told,  “  by  a  young  gentleman  who  has  success¬ 
fully  passed  his  examination.”  If  the  same  advan¬ 
tage  can  be  secured  to  the  incoming  tenant  the 
accommodation  would  be  decidedly  cheap,  for  the 
modest  sum  of  thirteen  shillings  a  week,  which  is 
all  that  is  asked.  But  we  are  not  told  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  examination,  —  for  the  army,  the 
Civil  Service,  a  degree,  or  what?  Perhaps  it  is 
only  in  the  “  elegant  English  ”  intended  to  qualify 
the  tenant  for  the  higher  social  sphere  of  the  lady 
with  the  partially  superfluous  hobse. 

Invalid  or  “  mentally  afflicted  ”  persons  are  al¬ 
ways  in  great  request  among  advertisers.  Several 
applications  aie  before  me  now.  One  of  these 
comes  fix>ni  “  A  medical  man,  residing  in  a  large 
and  well-furnished  house  in  one  of  the  healthiest 
and  most  convenient  out-districts  of  London,”  who 
“  wishes  to  receive  any  patient  mentally  or  other¬ 
wise  afflicted,  as  a  resident ;  boarding  or  separate 
arrangement  as  desired ;  a  married  co^le,  or  two 
sisters,  or  friends,  not  objected  to.”  The  contin¬ 
gency  of  companions  in  misfortune  is  a  good  deal ; 
our  medical  friend  is  evidently  a  far-si^ited  man. 
Then  we  find  the  wife  of  a  medical  man,  who  is 
willing  to  take  charge  of  “  an  afflicted  (not  insane) 
lady,  gentleman,  or  child,  —  to  whom  she  offers 
a  comfortable  home  with  experienced  care.”  A 
similar  offer  is  made  by  the  occupant  of  a  farm¬ 
house,  but  these  do  not  draw  the  line  at  insanity, 
but  declare  that  they  have  had  the  care  of  an  in¬ 
sane  patient  for  many  years,  and  can  be  highly 
recommended  in  consequence.  Some  people  in¬ 
deed  are  so  fond  of  taking  care  of  insane  patients 
that  they  would  not  have  a  sane  one  if  you  made 
them  a  present  of  him. 

An  illustration  of  this  curious  taste  came  under 
my  notice  not  long  since.  A  very  deserving  man 
called  to  see  a  patron  of  his  who  had  procured  him 
a  ]X>8t  of  the  kind,  which  he  had  held  for  several 
months.  “  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  John,”  was 
the  greeting,  “  and  hope  you  are  getting  on  in  your 
employment.”  “  Ah,  that  indeed  I  am  sir,”  was 


the  answer:  “thanks  to  you,  I  am  most  comfort¬ 
ably  provided  for,  —  in  fact,  I  was  never  so  happy 
in  my  life.  How  did  I  get  these  two  black  eyes, 
sir  ?  O,  Ae  gave  them  to  me  yesterday  morning. 
O,  yes,  I  shall  always  be  gratefiil,  —  I  never  was  so 
happy  in  my  life.” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  majority  of  the 
“  homes  ”  which  people  offer  one  another  through 
the  medium  of  the  papers  are  not  exposed  to  con¬ 
tingencies  of  this  kind ;  but  the  said  people  must 
surely  run  the  risk  of  finding  themselves  ill-assort¬ 
ed  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  indeed  that  utter  stran¬ 
gers  would  go  and  live  together  without  some  strong 
inducements ;  and  these  inducements  are  generally 
money  on  the  one  side  and  society  on  the  other. 
The  people  who  want  the  money  —  through  hav¬ 
ing  “larger  houses  than  they  require,”  or  other 
causes,  of  which  any  number  may  be  found  with 
great  facility,  —  are  less  to  be  pitied  than  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  the  society,  for  the  latter  must  be 
dismally  reduced  in  this  respect  before  they  can 
be  brought  to  take  it  on  chance.  In  a  “  cheerful 
family,  musically  inclined,”  part  of  the  compact  of 
course  is  that  the  incomer  shall  be  cheerful  if  not 
musical  and  companionable,  at  any  rate.  The  re- 
(luisition  sounds  awful,  but  it  is  one  to  which  hun¬ 
dreds  of  harmless  persons  in  this  metropolis  submit 
rather  than  be  left  alone.  Many,  of  course,  are  in¬ 
duced  by  considerations  of  economy  ;  and  of  those 
still  more  imfortunate  than  the  ordinary  class,  are 
those  of  the  more  helpless,  who  do  not  accept  a 
“home,”  upon  independent  terms,  but  obtain  it 
either  gratuitously  or  for  some  very  small  payment 
upon  condition  of  being  usefiil  or  helping  to  make 
things  pleasant. 

Of  these  there  are  large  numbers,  to  judge  by 
the  advertisements;  and  I  suspect  that  they  are 
rather  worse  off  than  those  who  “  go  out  ”  regularly 
as  governesses  and  companions,  for  the  latter 
have  at  least  a  chance  of  lighting  upon  rich  and 
generous  patrons.  And  here  I  may  mention  that  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  is  written  about  governesses, 
—  more,  perhaps,  than  about  most  other  things. 
Their  trade  is  a  bad  one,  no  doubt,  because  the 
market  is  overstocked.  But  that  is  no  fault  of  the 
employers,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  fill  their 
houses  with  young  ladies  of  varying  tastes  and 
tempers,  on  account  of  their  presumably  “  superior  ” 
education  and  intelligence.  Nor  is  it  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  every  governess  is  of  the  “  superior” 
kind,  and  all  the  people  who  engage  their  services, 
vulgar  wretches  who  delight  in  inflicting  mortificar 
tion  upon  their  betters.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
families  of  the  best  breeding  and  refinement  being 
tortured  beyond  all  endurance  by  governesses  of 
conspicuous  inability  to  teach,  who  have  let  their 
pupils  run  wild,  and  concentrated  their  attention 
upon  the  men  of  the  house,  and  whose  insolent  and 
overbearing  ways  have  made  the  work  of  getting 
rid  of  them  one  of  no  common  difficulty  ?  Our 
novelists  have  not  given  us  many  illustrations  of 
this  side  of  the  pictui'c ;  but  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that  Becky  Sharpes  are  at  least  as  plentiful  as 
Jane  Eyres  in  real  life. 

A  favorite  resort  of  the  homeless  are  Imarding- 
houses.  Of  these  establishments  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  in  London, — from  those  devoted  to  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  minor  City  clerks,  rigorously  “  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  day,”  to  those  which  —  one  is 
almost  led  to  suppose  —  nobody  under  the  rank  of 
a  baronet  is  received,  and  even  then  not  without  a 


reference  as  to  resj^tability  on  the  part  of  a  peer,  their  heauty  when  yonng,  —  none  of  the  ladies  are 
But  most  of  these  houses  have  one  or  two  features  quite  young  now,  —  and  others  establish  a  superi- 
in  common..  There  is  always  a  large  admixture  of  ority  upon  account  of  their  mental  gifts.  All  this 
people  who  go  there  lor  the  sake  of  society ;  and  imparts  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  conversation, 
of  tois  number  a  considerable  proportion  is  sure  to  which  would  otherwise  be  in  danger  of  falling  into 
consist  of  widows  or  spinsters  of  extremely  mai>  monotony.  Such  at  least  I  suppose  to  be  the  case, 
riageable  tendencies,  ^c  result  is  that,  unless  for  I  am  dealing  in  generalities,  and  cannot  claim 
the  residents  be  very  numerous,  individual  freedom  to  a  knowledge  of  any  one  in  particular  of  these 
is  lost,  and,  instead  of  living  an  independent  life,  ladies’  homes.  For  the  rest  the  occupants  are  said 
as  at  an  hotel,  the  members  of  a  “  circle  ”  find  to  pass  an  easy,  agreeable  life,  more  especially 
themselves  surrounded  by  such  amenities  as  may  those  who  are  not  without  friends  whom  they  can 
be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  rather  large  and  singu-  go  to  visit,  —  in  which  case  they  are  free  to  have 
larly  disunited  family.  as  much  amusement  as  if  they  lived  in  houses  of 

A  great  many  marriages,  however,  are  made  in  their  own. 
these  establishments,  and  it  is  not  on  record  that  I  said  something  about  boarding-houses  just  now. 
they  turn  out  otherwise  than  well.  It  must  be  ad-  A  great  many  of  the  homeless  who  have  not  tried 
mitted,  too,  that  men  go  there  to  find  wives  as  well  these  establishments,  —  or  having  tried  them  are 
as  women  to  find  husbands,  so  that  the  arrange-  unwilling  to  renew  the  experiment,  —  live  in  liir- 
ment  thus  far  is  fair  on  both  sides.  But  I  have  nished  lodgings.  On  the  Continent  they  would 
been  informed  by  men  who  are  not  among  the  latter  probably  put  up  at  hotels ;  but  hotels  in  this  coun¬ 
number,  that  it  is  found  difficult  sometimes  to  get  try  are  not  adapted  for  modest  requirements,  and 
the  fact  generally  understood.  The  consequent  furnished  lodgings  take  a  place  wmch  they  have 
mistakes,  of  course,  lead  to  confusion,  and  the  result  not  vet  learned  to  occupy. 

is  the  occasional  retirement  of  determined  bache-  T^e  mode  of  life  is  anomalous.  It  is  neither 
lors  into  more  private  life.  public  nor  private.  You  may  be  independent  in 

There  are  “  homes  ”  in  London  where  there  is  a  hotel ;  you  may  be  independent  in  your  own 
not  much  mention  of  marriage,  except  as  a  reminis-  house ;  in  lodgings  you  can  be  independent  by  no 
cence,  and  few  of  their  members  have  the  chance  possibility.  If  you  spend  rather  more  money  than 
even  of  this  melancholy  enjoyment.  I  allude  to  you  would  either  in  a  hotel  or  your  own  house, 
houses  in  which,  through  the  exertions  principally  you  obtain  comfort  and  attention ;  but  the  object 
of  benevolent  ladies,  omer  ladies,  who  would  prob-  of  most  persons  who  take  lodgings  is  to  be  rather 
»bly  be  equally  benevolent  were  they  not  less  for-  economical  than  otherwise,  so  that  the  reservation 
tunate,  have  a  residence  assigned  to  them  upon  is  of  very  little  avail.  Lodgings  are  of  two  classes, 
advantageous  terms.  That  is  to  say,  they  live  in  —  those  that  profess  to  be  so,  and  those  that  sol¬ 
an  establishment  where  all  their  wants  are  supplied  emnly  declare  they  are  not.  The  former  are  de- 
upon  the  payment,  by  themselves  or  their  friends^  cidedly  preferable,  apart  from  the  immorality  of 
of  a  small  contribution  towards  the  necessary  out-  encouraging  a  sham.  In  the  former  case,  if  you  oc- 
lay,  the  remainder  being  covered  by  subscriptions  cupy  — -say  as  a  bachelor  —  only  a  couple  of  rooms 
of  a  strictly  private  character.  The  recipients  of  in  town,  and  the  rest  of  the  house  is  let  to  other 
this  assistance  are  all  gentlewomen,  —  as  is  neces-  people,  you  will  obtain  but  precarious  attendance 
Muy  to  the  state  of  social  equality  in  which  they  from  the  solitary  servant,  and  the  chances  are  that 
live,  —  and  their  admittance  is  obtained  by  favor  you  will  never  be  able  to  get  a  decently  cooked 
of  the  benevolent  ladies  in  question.  These  ladies  meal.  The  foo<i  that  they  waste  in  such  places 
are  influenced,  I  suppose,  by  the  introductions  by  their  barbarous  mode  of  dealing  with  it  is  sad 
brought  by  the  candidates,  and  considerations  of  to  think  upon.  Your  only  resource  is  to  live  out 
their  previous  position,  —  which  has  in  every  case  of  doors  as  much  as  possible,  and  consider  your 
been  a  great  deal  superior  to  their  present  position,  rooms  only  as  a  refuge,  —  the  logical  consequence 
as  may  be  supposed.  The  said  “  homes  ”  are  very  of  which  is  that  it  is  best  to  abandon  them  alto- 
few  in  number,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  have  no  con-  gether. 

nection  with  one  another,  and  they  are  entirely  But  you  are  better  placed  even  under  these  con- 
private  in  their  arrangements.  The  neighbors  may  ditions  than  if  you  go  to  a  house  in  one  of  the 
nappen  to  know  that  a  certain  house  in  which  they  suburbs  —  a  pretty  villa-looking  place  —  knowing 
find  so  many  ladies  living  together  is  not  a  board.-  nothing  about  it  beyond  the  information  offered  by 
ing-housc  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  bill  in  tbe  window.  A  not  very  clean  servant 
But  there  is  nothing  to  proclaim  the  fact,  and  the  opens  the  door,  and  does  not  impress  you  favorably 
inmates  live  in  an  apparent  state  of  independence  at  first  glance.  You  are  hesitating  under  some 
equal  to  that  of  anybody  about  them.  And  they  discouragement,  when  the  mistress  of  the  house  — 
live  as  contented,  I  believe,  as  can  be  in  the  case  presenting  in  her  decorated  e.xterior  a  considerable 
of  persons  who  are  not  of  such  social  importance  contrast  to  the  servant  —  appears  upon  the  scene 
as  they  were,  and  who  have  plenty  of  leisure  to  and  reproves  the  domestic  sternly  for  her  neglected 
talk  over  the  fact.  They  are  all  gentlewomen,  as  appearance,  sends  her  away  to  restore  it,  and  mean- 
I  have  said,  and  u]X>n  terms  of  social  etpality ;  but  time  proceeds  to  transact  business  upon  her  own 
it  may  be  supposed  that  there  are  differences  be-  account.  You  ask  her  if  she  lets  apartments, 
tween  them,  as  there  are  between  people  generally  She  gives  a  reproving  look,  and  says  “  No,”  ignor- 
in  society.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  lady  ing  the  announcement  made  by  the  bill.  Youmen- 
who  is  related  to  an  earl  is  of  opinion  that  she  is  a  tion  that  you  knocked  in  consequence  of  seeing 
preferable  object  of  consideration  to  the  lady  who  that  intimation  in  the  window ;  upon  which  the 
IS  related  only  to  a  baronet,  while  the  claims  of  the  lady  says,  — 

other  ladies  to  their  several  degrees  of  precedence  “  O,  is  it  up  ?  I  was  not  aware.  The  fact  is,  I 
^  not  unadjusted  for  want  of  accurate  investiga-  wish  to  i^eive  a  gentleman  to  occupy  part  of  the 
tion.  A  few  very  likely  “  give  themselves  airs  ”  house,  as  it  is  too  large  for  us,”  —  the  old  story,  — 
upon  this  score ;  while  some  pride  themselves  upon  “  and  my  husband  being  a  great  deal  out,  I  find  it 
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rather  lonelj.  But  my  husband  is  very  proud  and 
objects  to  bavins;  strange  company.” 

You  remark  that  you  need  not  have  applied  in 
that  case,  and  will  go  elsewhere.  This  brings  the 
lady  to  the  point. 

**  O,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  you  could  not 
have  any  apartments  here.  I  intend  to  Lave  mv 
own  way  in  that  matter,”  —  this  is  said  in  a  playful, 
flnttery  manner,  with  a  running  laugh.  “If  you 
will  step  in,  I  will  show  you  the  accommodation  we 
have.  All  I  meaut  to  s^  was  that  we  are  nut  ac¬ 
customed  to  let  lodgings.” 

Rather  amused  than  annoyed,  you  submit  to  be 
shown  the  rooms.  They  are  pretty  rooms,  —  liglit 
and  cheerful,  and  omautental  to  a  fault,  —  and  the 
garden  at  the  back  is  alone  a  relief  from  the  pent- 
up  place  you  have  been  occupying  in  town.  So, 
after  a  few  preliminary  negotiations,  —  conducted 
on  the  lady’s  side  in  the  same  playful  manner,  — 
TOU  agree  to  take  the  place,  say  for  three  months. 
The  lady  is  evidently  ^etised  at  your  decision,  and 
avails  herself  of  the  opportunity  for  renewing  her 
assurance  that  the  house  is  not  a  lodging-house,  and 
that  you  may  expect  all  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life. 

“  There  are  no  other  lodgers,”  she  added ;  then, 
as  if  suddenly  n'collecting,  she  corrects  herself : 
“  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  commercial  gentleman 
who  is  a  great  deal  away,  sleeping  here  for  a  night 
or  two,  —  a  friend  of  my  husband’s,  —  and  yes,  let 
me  see,  a  medical  gentleman  to  whom  we  liave  al¬ 
lowed  the  partial  use  of  a  bedroom  to  oblige  a 
neighbor  just  for  the  present,  but  1  do  not  count 
either  of  Uicm  as  lodgers.” 

A  commercial  gentleman  sleeping  for  a  night  or 
two,  while  he  is  a  great  deal  away,  does  not  seem 
an  ordinary  lodger  at  any  rate  ;  and  from  the  dis- 
dnetion  drawn  in  the  case  of  the  medical  gentleman, 
who  is  only  allowed  the  partial  use  of  a  bedroom, 
you  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  permitted  to  lie 
down,  but  not  to  go  to  sleep.  However,  you  make 
no  objection  to  these  anomalies,  and  take  possession 
of  wur  new  abode. 

There  never  was  such  an  imposture,  as  you  find 
out  only  next  day.  The  bagman  and  the  medical 
student  —  as  those  gentlemen  must  be  described,  if 
the  naked  truth  be  respected  —  turn  out  to  be  reg¬ 
ular  lodgers,  and  as  thorough  nuisances  as  a  couple 
of  noisy  men  addicted  to  late  hours  and  exagger¬ 
ated  conviviality  can  well  be.  And  the  woman 
never  mentioAed  a  'discharged  policeman  —  her 
father,  1  believe  —  to  whom  she  affords  a  temporary 
asylum  in  the  kitchen,  in  return  for  intermittent  at¬ 
tentions  in  the  way  of  blacking  boots  and  cleaning 
knives,  —  when  he  happens  to  be  sober.  For  the 
rest,  there  is  nobody  in  the  house  who  can  cook  even 
such  a  simple  matter  as  a  mutton-chop  without 
spoiling  it ;  and  there  seems  to  be  everyb;>dy  in  the 
house  who  is  determined  that  your  private  stores 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  spoil  for  want  of  eating  and 
drinking.  Nothing  is  safe  from  the  enemy,  who 
combine  their  forces  against  you,  and  they  take  care 
that  you  shall  have  no  protection,  for  not  a  lock 
which  can  give  shelter  to  any  portable  article  will 
act  after  you  have  been  two  days  in  the  house.  As 
for  your  personal  effects,  they  are  in  equal  danger. 
The  average  amount  of  loss  in  wearing  apparel  is 
one  shirt  and  two  handkerchiefs  a  week ;  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  articles  are  sure  to  go  if  they  are  in  the 
least  degree  pret^  or  curious.  And  the-  coolest 
part  of  the  proceetfing  is,  that  the  mildest  complaint 
on  your  part  brings  down  a  storm  upon  your  devoted 


head  such  as  you  could  not  have  expected  from  the 
playful  and  fluttering  person  who  had  given  you 
suen  pleasant  assurances  when  you  took  the  rooms. 
She  claims  to  be  a  Caesar’s  wife  in  point  of  immuni¬ 
ty  fiom  suspicion,  and  asserts  the  same  privilege  for 
everybody  in  the  house.  “  No  gentleman  was  ever 
robbed  there,”  she  says ;  and  she  plainly  hints  that 
no  gentleman  would  say  he  was,  even  though  he 
said  the  fact. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  many  suburban 
lodgings  to  whicnoutsiders  of  society  are  led  to  re¬ 
sort  for  want  of  better  accommodation ;  and  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  are  not  outsiders  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  have  employed  the  term,  but  who 
are  simply  not  settled  in  the  metropolis,  are  exposed 
to  a  similar  fate.  For  those  who  are  prepared  for 
an  ordeal  of  another  nature,  the  “  cheerful  family, 
musically  inclined  ”  offers,  one  would  think,  a  far 
preferable  alternative.  But  it  is  not  everybody  who  is 
prepared  to  have  society  thrust  upon  him,  either  in 
this  quiet  domestic  way  or  in  a  large  boarding-hous^ 
and  there  ought  to  be  better  provision  than  there  it 
for  the  floating  mass  of  casum  residents  in  London. 
In  Paris  not  only  are  there  hotels  suited  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  all  classes  of  persons,  but  the  maisons 
mevble.t  are  places  where  they  may  live  almost  as 
independently  as  in  their  own  houses. 

In  London,  Uie  only  realization  of  the  luxury 
short  of  an  entire  house  is  in  wliat  we  call*“  cham¬ 
bers”  ;  and  a  man’s  chambers  are  most  certainly  his 
castle,  whatever  his  house  may  be.  That  the  want 
is  being  appreciated,  is  evident  from  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  “  chambers  ”  system,  in  the  way  of 
the  independent  suites  of  rooms  known  as  “  flats.” 
But  the  flats,  as  now  provided  in  Victoria  Street, 
dnd  elsewhere,  cost  as  much  as  entire  houses,  while 
the  latest  additions,  the  Belgrave  and  Grosvenor 
mansions,  are  even  more  costly,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  classes  to  whom  I  have  been  referring. 
The  latter  would  be  deeply  grati'ful  for  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  kind  on  a  more  moderate  scale,  and 
tlie  investment  of  capital  in  such  an  object  could 
not  fail  to  be  profitable.  Besides  the  desolate  peo¬ 
ple  into  w-hosc  sorrows  I  have  entered,  there  are 
m  London,  it  must  be  remembered,  many  hundreds 
of  outsiders  of  society  of  a  different  kind,  who  are 
outsiders  only  from  that  conventional  society,  in 
which  it  takes  so  much  money  to  “move,”  and 
who  ought  to  command  greater  comfort  than  they 
do  while  they  are  working  their  way  in  professional 
pursuits.  For  those  actually  in  want  of  companion¬ 
ship,  I  suppose  they  will  always  incline  to  the  ho¬ 
tel,  or  the  Doarding-house,  or  the  “  cheerful  family, 
musically  inclined.” 


THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  JOHN  ACK- 
LAND. 

A  TIllTE  STOKY. 

IX  TIIIRTEEX  CnAPTEnS.  CHAPTER  V. 

Mu.  Cartwright  had  not  forgotten,  before  re¬ 
turning  to  Glcnoak,  to  write  to  Mr.  Ackland’s 
cousin  at  Boston,  as  he  had  promised  Judge  Griffin. 
That  letter  informed  Tom  Ackland  of  his  cousin’s 
sudden  impatience  to  leave  Glenoak,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  unfortunate  incident  having  reference 
to  the  name  of  a  lath'  at  Boston,  with  whom  the 
writer  believed  that  Mr.  John  Ackland  had  been 
acquainted  previous  to  her  marriage.  It  narrated 
the  circumstances  already  known  to  the  reader,  of 
the  departure  from  Glcnoak,  the  mysterious  return 
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of  the  horse,  and  the  failure  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  as¬ 
sisted  by  his  firiend.  Judge  Griffin  and  by  the  Kch- 
mond  police,  to  discover  any  tidings  of  his  late 
guest. 

On  the  evening  of  his  return  to  Glenoak,  Mr. 
Cartwright  was  in  excellent  spirits.  He  kissed  his 
little  daughter  with  more  than  usual  paternal 
unction,  when  she  bade  him  good-night  that  even- 
inz. 

He  was  pleasantly  awakened  next  morning,  by  a 
despatch  tram  the  inn  at  the  coach’s  halting  town, 
informing  him  that  Mr.  Ackland  had  just  sent  to 
fetch  away  his  luggage  which  had  been  lying  there, 
in  charge  of  the  landlord,  ever  since  the  day  on 
which  John  Ackland  leil  Glenoak.  The  landlord 
had  delivered  the  luggage  to  Mr.  Ackland’s  mes¬ 
senger,  on  receipt  of  an  order  from  Mr.  Ackland 
which  the  messenger  had  produced  authorizing 
him  to  receive  it  on  Mr.  Ackland’s  behalf.  This 
order  the  landlord  now  forwarded  to  Mr.  Cart¬ 
wright,  in  consequence  of  the  inqmrics  which  that 
gentleman  had  been  making  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Ackland.  'The  messenger  who  called  for  the  lug¬ 
gage  had  informed  the  landlord  that  he  had  come 
from  Petersburg,  where  Mr.  Ackland  had  been  laid 
up  by  the  effects  of  a  bad  accident ;  from  which, 
however,  he  was  now  so  far  recovered  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  leave  Petersburg  early  ne.xt  morning 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had 
been  staying  there,  and  by  whom,  at  Mr.  Ackland’s 
request,  this  messenger  had  been  sent  for  the  lug- 


g»sre. 

Mr.  Cartwright  lost  no  time  in  communicating 
this  good  news,  both  to  his  friends  at  Richmond, 
and  to  Mr.  Ackland’s  cousin  at  Boston.  In  doing 
so,  he  observed  that  he  feared  Mr.  Ackland  could 
not  have  completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
his  accident  —  whatever  it  was  —  when  he  signed 
the  order  forwarded  to  Glenoak ;  for  he  had  noticed 
that  in  the  signature  to  this  order,  the  usually  bold 
and  firm  character  of  John  Ackland’s  handwriting 
had  become  shaky  and  sprawling,  as  though  he 
had  written  from  a  sick-bed. 

Now  Tom  Ackland  was  rendered  so  anxious,  tliat 
he  resolved  to  leave  Boston  in  search  of  his  cousin ; 
and  he  certainly  would  have  done  so  if  he  had  not 
received  on  the  following  day,  this  letter,  written  in 
a  strange  hand,  and  dated  from  Petersburg. 

“  My  dear  Tom,  —  You  will  bo  surprised  to  re- 
crive  from  me,  so  soon  after  my  last,  a  letter  in  a 
strange  hand.  And,  indeed,  I  have  a  long  story  to 
tell  you  in  explanation  of  this  fact ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  my  kind  amanuensis,  as  well  as  for  my  own  sake 
(for  I  am  still  too  weak  to  dictate  a  long  letter),  the 
story  must  be  told  briefly.”  The  letter  then  went 
on  to  mention  that  Mr.  John  Ackland  had  left 
Glenoak  sooner  than  he  had  intended  at  the  date 
of  his  last  letter  to  his  cousin,  availing  himself  of 
Mr.  Cartwright’s  loan  of  a  horse  to  catch  the 
Charleston  coach.  How  Cartwright  had  accompa¬ 
nied  him  through  the  plantation,  and  had  insisted 
on  taking  a  couple  of  guns  with  them,  “  though  I 
assured  him  that  I  am  no  sportsman,  my  dear 
Tom  ” ;  how,  in  consequence  of  a  shot  fired  sud¬ 
denly  by  Cartwri^t  from  his  saddle,  at  a  hare, 
which  he  missed,  the  mare  on  which  John  Ackland 
was  riding  had  become  rather  restive,  “  making  me 
feel  very  uncomfortable,  my  dear  Tom  ” ;  how,  after 
parting  with  Cartwright  and  probably  a  little  more 
than  Imlf-way  to  his  destination,  at  a  place  where 
there  were  cross-roads,  Mr.  Ackland  had  encoun¬ 
tered  a  buggy  with  two  persons  in  it  (an  English 


gentleman  and  his  servant,  as  it  afterwards  turned 
out),  and  how  this  buggy,  crossing  the  road  at  full 
speed  close  in  front  of  his  horse,  had  caused  the 
horse  to  rear  and  throw  him.  He  had  immediately 
lost  consciousness.  Fortunately,  the  persons  in  the 
buggy  saw  the  accident,  and  hastened  to  his  assist¬ 
ance  ;  the  mare  in  the  mean  while,  having  taken  to 
her  heels.  Finding  him  insensible  and  severely 
injured,  they  had  conveyed  him  with  great  care 
to  Petersburg,  whither  they  were  going  when  he 
met  them.  There  they  obtained  for  him  medical 
assistance.  He  believed  he  had  been  delirious  for 
many  days.  He  could  not  yet  use  his  right  arm, 
and  he  still  felt  a  great  deal  of  pain  about  the  head. 
He  was,  however,  sufficiently  recovered  to  feel  able 
to  leave  Petersburg,  travelling  easily  and  b^  slow 
stages.  His  kind  friend  Mr.  Forbes,  the  English 
gentleman  who  had  taken  such  care  of  him,  was 
going  to  meet  his  yacht  at  Cape  Hatteras,  intending 
to  sail  to  the  Havannah,  and  had  kindly  offered  to 
take  him  in  the  yacht  as  far  as  Charleston.  John 
Ackland  hoped  the  sea  voyage  would  do  him  good. 
They  intended  to  start  ioimediately,  —  that  evening 
or  early  next  morning.  Tom  had  better  address 
all  letters  for  the  present  to  the  post-office  Charles¬ 
ton. 

A  few  lines  were  added  by  Mr.  Forbes,  to  whom 
this  letter  had  been  dictated.  They  described  Mr. 
Ackland’s  injuries  as  serious,  but  not  at  all  danger¬ 
ous.  A  bad  compound  fracture  of  the  right  arm, 
broken  in  two  places.  The  surgeon  had  at  first 
feared  that  amputation  might  be  necessary;  but 
Mr.  Forbes  was  happy  to  say  that  the  arm  had  been 
set,  and  he  trusted  Mr.  Ackland  would  eventually 
recover  the  use  of  it.  ITiere  had  been  a  severe 
concussion  of  the  brain,  but  fortunately  no  fracture 
of  the  skull.  Mr.  Ackland  had  made  good  progress 
durins  the  last  week.  Mr.  Forbes  was  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Ackland  was  suffering  in  general  health 
and  spirits  from  the  shock  of  the  fall  he  had  had, 
rather  than  from  any  organic  injury. 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  Tom  Ackland  wrote  to 
his  cousin,  addressing  his  letter  to  the  post-office  at 
Charleston,  and  cnefosing  a  line  expressive  of  .his 
thanks,  &c.  for  Mr.  Forbes,  to  whom  he  hoped 
John  Ackland  would  be  able  to  forward  it.  He  al¬ 
so  wrote  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  thanking  that  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  kind  interest  and  exertions,  and  com¬ 
municating  to  him  what  he  had  heard  of  his  cousin 
from  Mr.  Forbes.  When  Cartwright  mentioned 
the  contents  of  this  letter  to  Judge  Griffin,  “  I  al¬ 
ways  thought,”  said  the  Judge,  “  that  the  man  would 
turn  up  somehow  or  other.  We  need  not  have  taken 
such  a  deal  of  trouble  about  him.”  All  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  a  view  to  obtaining  information  about 
John  Ackland  were  immediately  stayed :  and  Mr. 
j  Cartwright  made  a  handsome  present  to  the  police  of 
Richmond  for  their  “  valuable  assistance.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  sometime  before  Tom  Ackland  heard 
a^ain  from  his  cousin.  When  he  did  hear,  John 
Ackland’s  letter  was  written  by  himself,  but  was 
almost  illegible.  He  apologized  for  this,  dwelling 
on  the  pain  and  difficulty  with  which  he  wrote  at  all, 
even  with  his  left  hand.  He  thought  his  broken  arm 
must  have  been  very  ill  set.  As  ror  business  he  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  attend  to  any.  He  would  send 
Tom’s  letter  to  Mr.  Forbes.  But  he  really  did  n’t 
know  whether  it  would  ever  find  him.  He  believed 
that  gentleman  must  have  left  the  Havannah.  As 
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to  the  spot  from  which  he  supposed  these  sounds  to 
have  ansen,  he  was  still  more  surprised  to  find  it 
deserted.  On  examining  the  ground,  however,  as 
well  as  he  could  by  the  light  of  a  few  matches 
which  he  happened  to  have  with  him,  he  discovered 
two  pieces  of  property,  a  hat  and  a  book,  but  noth- 
in<r  which  indicated  the  owner  of  them,  and  no 
trace  of  any  struggle  which  could  lead  him  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  their  unknown  owner  had  been  deprived 
of  them  bpr  violence.  After  shouting  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  without  obtaining  anv  answer,  this  gentle¬ 
man  then  took  possession  of  the  hat  and  book,  and, 
on  returning  to  Charleston,  deposited  them,  with 
the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  discovered  them,  at  the  F.  Street  police-sta¬ 
tion.  From  the  examination  of  these  objects  by 
the  police,  it  appears  that’  both  the  book  and  the 
hat  are  inscribed  with  the  name  ‘  John  K.  Ackland.’ 
The  book,  as  we  are  informed,  is  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  a  small  pocket  edition  of  the  Nouvelle  He- 
loise,  and  the  page  is  turned  down  and  marked  at 
the  following  passage :  ‘  Chercher  son  bien,  et  fmr 
son  mal,  en  se  qui  n’offense  point  autrui,  c’est  le 
droit  de  la  nature.  Quand  notre  vie  est  un  mal 
pour  nous,  et  n’est  un  bien  pour  personne,  il  cst 
done  permis  de  s’ein  delivrer.  S’il  y  a  dans  le 
monde  une  maxime  ^vidente  et  certaine,  je  pense 
que  c’est  celle-lk;  et  si  Ton  venait  it  bout  de  la 
renverser,  il  n’y  a  point  d’action  humaine  dont  on 
ne  put  faire  un  crime.’  On  the  margin  opposite 
this  passage  something  is  written,  but  in  characters 
which  are  quite  illegible.  Tlie  volume  ajroarently 
belongs  to  a  Boston  edition.  Inspector  Jenks,  of 
the  Firth  Ward  Police  Division,  has  lost  no  time 
in  investigating  this  mysterious  occurrence.  We 
understand  that  the  river  has  been  dragged,  but 
without  the  discovery  of  any  human  body.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  if  a  body,  falling  into  the  river  at 
the  spot  indicated  by  the  gentleman  by  whom  the 
above-mentioned  property  was  deposited  at  the  F. 
Street  station,  had  floatea  within  an*  hour  after  its 
immersion,  it  is  quite  within  possibility  that  it 
might  have  been  carried  out  to  sea  before  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  that  is  to  say,  supposing  it  to  have 
fallen  into  the  river  at  that  point,  where  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  extremely  strong,  not  later  than  10.30  p.  m. 
It  is,  however,  extremely  improbable  that  a  human 
body  could  have  been  floated  out  to  sea  in  this 
manner  without  being  observed.  It  is  equally  im¬ 
probable  that  any  person  could  have  perished  with¬ 
in  the  neighborhoM  of  Charleston,  whether  by  ac- 
,  cident  or  violence,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  without 
the  disappearance  of  that  person  having  excited  at¬ 
tention  in  some  quarter  up  to  the  present  moment. 
Our  own  impression  is  that  the  whole  aflair  has 
been  an  ingenious  hoax.  This  impression  is,  at 
least,  home  out  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Ack¬ 
land  (which  certainly  is  not  a  Charleston  name)  is 
not  known  at,  and  does  not  appear  on  the  books 
of,  any  hotel  in  this  city ;  that  the  advertisements 
of  the  police  have,  up  to  the  present  moment,  elic¬ 
ited  no  claimant  for  the  hat  and  book  now  on  view 
in  F.  Street,  and  that,  from  the  inquiries  hitherto 
made,  it  appears  that  no  person  in  or  about  Charles¬ 
ton  has  been  missing  since  the  night  of  the  16th 
mstant.  With  a  view,  however,  to  the  possibility 
of  this  mysterious  Mr.  J.  K.  Ackland  ever  having 
existed,  except  in  the  imagination  of  some  mis¬ 
chievous  wag.  Union  journals  are  requested  to 
copy,  in  order  that  the  friends  and  relations  of  the 
nussing  gentleman  (if  there  be  any)  may  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  foregoing  information.” 


“Well  ?”  said  Tom  Ackland,  when  Cartwright 
had  finished  his  perusal  of  this  statement. 

“  Well,”  answered  Cartwright,  “  I  also  incline  to 
think  it  a  hoax.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  think  so  too,”  said  Mr.  Tom ; 
“  but  I  have  many  sad  reasons  to  think  more  seri¬ 
ously  of  it.” 

“When  do  you  go  on  to  Charleston?”  asked 
Mr.  Cartwright. 

“  Before  daybreak  to-morrow.” 

“  Ever  been  there  before  ?  ” 

“  Never.” 

“  Then  you  must  let  me  come  with  you.  I  know 
something  of  that  city,  have  friends  there,  and  may 
be  of  use.” 

“  Really,  my  dear  sir,  I  could  not  possibly  think 
of  allowing  you  to  sacrifice  —  ” 

“  No  sacrifice,  sir.  Nothing  I  would  not  do  for 
the  sake  of  your  cousin,  Mr.  Ackland.  He  was 
once  very  useful  to  me,  sir,  —  very  useful  and  very 
kind.  And  no  man  shall  say  that  Phil  Cartwright 
ever  forgot  a  kindness  done  him.  I  can  pack  up 
in  an  hour,  ahd  the  sooner  we  start  the  better.” 

So  Mr.  Cartwright  accompanied  Mr.  Tom  Ack¬ 
land  to  Charleston.  And  Mr.  Tom  Ackland  was 
inexpressibly  touched  by  that  proof  of  friendship 
for  his  cousin. 
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The  following  charming  and  characteristic  letter 
of  Mary  Lamb  to  a  child  cannot  fail  to  interest  all 
who  cherish  the  memory  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his 
sister.  'The  “  little  Barbara  ”  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Edwards)  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  the  young¬ 
est  sister  of  Matilda  Betham,  a  poetess  whom 
Southey  valued,  and  of  Sir  William  Betham,  the 
well-known  genealogist  and  antiquary  :  — 

November  2  1814. 

To  Miss  Bariiaka  Bbtiiam  :  — 

It  is  very  lonw  since  I  have  met  with  such  an 
agreeable  surprise  as  the  sight  of  your  letter,  my 
kind  young  friend,  afforded  me.  Such  a  nice  letter 
as  it  is  too.  And  what  a  pretty'  'hand  you  write. 
I  congratulate  you  on  this  attainment  with  great 
pleasure,  because  I  have  so  often  felt  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  my  own  wretched  handwriting. 

You  wish  for  London  news.  I  rely  upon  your 
sister  Ann  for  gratifying  you  in  this  respect,  yet  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  recollect  whom  you 
might  have  seen  here,  and  what  may  have  happened 
to  them  since,  and  this  eflbrt  has  only  brought  the 
image  of  little  Barbara  Betham,  unconnected  with 
any  other  person,  so  strongly  before  my  eyes  that  I 
seem  as  if  I  had  no  other  subject  to  write  upon. 
Now  I  think  I  see  you  with  your  feet  propped  upon 
the  fender,  your  two  hands  spread  out  upon  your 
knees,  —  an  attitude  you  always  chose  when  we 
were  in  familiar  confidential  conversation  together, 
—  telling  me  long  stories  of  your  own  homei^  where 
now,  you  say,  you  are  “  moping  on  with  the  same 
thing  every  day,”  and  which  then  presented  noth¬ 
ing  but  pleasant  recollections  to  your  mind.  How 
well  I  remember  your  quiet,  steady  face  bent  over 
your  book  I  One  day,  conscience-struck  at  having 
wasted  so  much  of  vour  precious  time  in  readings, 
and  feeling  yourself,  as  you  prettily  said,  “  quite 
useless  to  me,”  you  went  to  my  draweis  and  hunted 
out  some  unhemmed  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  by 
no  means  could  I  prevail  upon  you  to  resume  your 
story-books  till  you  had  hemmed  them  all.  I  re¬ 
member,  too,  your  teaching  my  little  maid  to  read. 
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—  your  sitting  with  her  a  whole  evening  to  eonsole 
her  for  the  death  of  her  sister ;  and  that  she  in  her 
turn  endeavored  to  become  a  comfort  to  you  the 
next  evening  when  you  wept  at  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Holccrofl,  Mm  whose  school  yon  had  recently 
eloped  because  yon  were  not  partial  to  sitting  in 
the  stocks.  Tiiose  tears,  and  a  few  you  tonce 
dropped  when  my  brother  teased  you  about  your 
supposed  fondness  for  apple-dumplings,  were  the 
only  interruptions  to  the  calm  contentedness  of 
your  unclouded  brow.  We  still  remain  the  same 
as  you  left  us,  neither  better  nor  wiser,  nor  percep¬ 
tibly  older,  but  three  years  must  have  made  a  great 
alteration  in  you.  How  very  much,  dear  Barbara, 
I  should  like  to  see  you ! 

We  still  live  in  Temple  Lane,  but  I  am  now  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  room  you  never  saw ;  soon  after  you  left 
us  we  were  distressed  by  the  cries  of  a  cat,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  garrets  adjoining  to  ours 
and  only  separated  from  ours  by  the  locked  door 
on  the  farther  side  of  my  brother’s  bedroom,  which 
you  know  was  the  little  room  at  the  top  of  the 
kitchen  stairs.  We  had  the  lock  forced  and  let 
poor  puss  out  from  behind  a  panel  of  the  wainscot, 
and  she  lived  with  us  from  that  time,  for  we  were 
in  gratitude  bound  to  keep  her,  as  she  had  intro¬ 
duced  us  to  four  untenanted,  unowned  rooms,  and 
by  degrees  we  have  taken  possession  of  these  un¬ 
claimed  apartment.s,  —  first  putting  up  lines  to  diy 
our  clothes,  then  moving  my  brother’s  bed  into  one 
of  these,  more  commodious  than  his  own  room. 
And  last  winter  my  brother  being  unable  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  work  he  had  begun,  owing  to  the  kind  inter¬ 
ruptions  of  friends  who  were  more  at  leisure  than 
himself,  I  persuaded  him  that  he  might  write  at  his 
ease  in  one  of  these  rooms,  as  he  eould  not  then 
hear  the  door  knock,  or  hear  himself  denied  to  be 
I  at  home,  which  was  sure  to  make  him  call  out  and 
convict  the  poor  maid  in  a  fib.  Here,  I  said,  he 
might  be  almost  really  not  at  home.  So  I  put  in 
an  old  grate,  and  made  him  a  fire  in  the  largest  of 
these  garrets,  and  carried  in  one  table  and  one 
chair,  and  bid  him  write  away,  and  consider  him¬ 
self  as  much  alone  as  if  he  were  in  some  lodging 
on  the  midst  of  Salisbury'  Plain,  or  any  other  wide, 
unfrequented  place  where  he  could  expect  few  vis¬ 
itors  to  break  in  upon  his  solitude.  I  left  him  quite 
delighted  with  his  new  acquisition,  but  in  a  few 
hours  he  came  down  again  with  a  sadly  dismal  face. 
He  conld  do  nothing,  he  said,  with  those  bare 
whitewashed  walls  before  his  eyes.  He  could  not 
write  in  that  dull,  unfurnished  prison. 

The  next  day,  before  he  came  home  from  his  of¬ 
fice,  I  had  gathered  up  various  bits  of  old  carpeting 
to  cover  the  flooE ;  and,  to  a  little  break  the  blank 
look  of  the  bare  walls,  I  hung  up  a  few  old  prints 
that  used  to  ornament  the  kitchen,  and  after  dinner, 
withgreat  boast  of  what  an  improvement  I  had  made, 
I  took  Charles  once  more  into  his  new  study.  A 
week  of  busy  labors  followed,  in  which  I  think  you 
would  not  have  disliked  to  have  been  our  assist¬ 
ant.  My  brother  and  I  almost  covered  the  walls  with 
prints,  for  which  purpose  he  cut  out  every  print  fix)m 
every  book  in  his  old  library,  coming  in  every  now 
and  then  to  ask  my  leave  to  strip  a  fresh  poor  author, 

—  which  he  might  not  do,  you  know,  without  my  per¬ 
mission,  as  I  am  elder  sister.  'There  was  such  pasting, 
such  consultation  where  their  portraits,  and  where 
a  series  of  pictures  from  Ovid,  Milton,  and  Shake¬ 
speare  would  show  to  most  advantage,  and  in  what 
ODscure  comer  authors  of  humbler  note  might  be 
allowed  to  tell  their  stories.  All  the  books  gave 


up  their  stories  but  one,  —  a  translation  from  Arios¬ 
to,  —  a  delicious  set  of  four-and-twenty  prints,  and 
for  which  I  had  marked  out  a  conspicuous  place ; 
when  lo  I  we  found  at  the  moment  the  scissors  were 
going  to  work  that  a  part  of  the  poem  was  printed 
at  the  back  of  every  picture.  What  a  cruel  disap¬ 
pointment!  To  conclude  this  long  story  about 
nothing,  the  poor  despised  garret  is  now  ealled  the 
print  room,  and  is  become  our  most  favorite  sitting- 
room.  Your  sister  Anne  will  tell  you  that  your 
friend  Louisa  is  going  to  France.  Miss  Skipper  is 
out  of  town ;  Mrs.  *  T^yuolds  desires  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  to  you,  and  so  does  my  neighbor,  Mrs.  Norris, 
who  was  your  doctress  when  you  were  unwell.  Her 
three  little  children  have  grown  three  bigchildren. 
The  lions  still  live  in  Exeter  Change,  ^turning 
home  through  the  Strand  I  often  hear  them  roar  about 
twelve  o’clock  at  night.  I  never  hear  them  without 
thinking  of  you,  b^ause  you  seemed  so  pleased 
with  the  sight  of  them,  and  said  your  young  com¬ 
panions  would  stare  when  you  told  them  you  had 
seen  a  lion.  And  now,  my  dear  Barbara,  mrewell ; 
I  have  not  written  such  a  long  letter  a  long  time,  but 
I  am  very  sorry  I  had  nothing  amusing  to  write 
about.  Wishing  you  may  pass  happify  throu^ 
the  rest  of  your  school  days,  and  every  day  of  your 
life,  I  remain  your  aficctionate  friend, 

M.  Lamb. 

My  brother  sends  his  love  to  you,  with  the  kind 
remembrance  your  letter  showed  you  have  of  us  at 
I  was.  He  joins  with  me  in  respects  to  your  good 
father  and  mother.  Now  you  have  begun  I  shall 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you 
again.  I  shall  alwhys  receive  a  letter  from  you 
with  very  great  delight. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  MARY  ANN. 

Ijr  TWO  FARTS.  PART  II. 

The  boat,  on  leaving  the  ship,  had  made  off  rap¬ 
idly  towards  the  whales ;  but  she  had  had  a  long 
chase,  and  the  captain  had  not  attempted  to  shorten 
it.  In  the  end,  they  were  successful.  A  whale  i 
was  harpooned,  lanced,  and  killed,  and  then  for  the 
first  time  the  men  became  clearly  conscious  that  | 
the  ship  was  not  in  sight.  'They  concluded,  of  . 
course,  that  they  had  come  a  long  way ;  but  the 
whalers  had  been  placed  in  a  similar  difficulty  be-  ; 
fore,  and  were  certain  that  the  morning  would  j 
show  them  the  Mary  Ann  in  sight.  'They  had  a 
stock  of  provisions  which  would  last  them  three  or’f 
four  days  and  therefore  made  themselves  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  they  could,  keeping  watch  in  turns. 

'The  night  passed  pleasantly  enough.  In  such 
latitudes,  sleep  in  the  open  air  is  the  pleasantest  | 
kind  of  sleep,  and  but  for  the  slightly  cramped  po-  | 
sitions  in  which  they  had  to  lie,  they  had  little 
cause  to  regret  tliat  they  were  not  on  board  ship. 

Morning  came ;  but,  to  their  astonishment  and 
disappointment,  the  ship  was  not  in  sight.  Still,  H 
was  probable  that  she  would  cruise  about  during 
the  day,  and  before  night  would  sight  them.  'The 
day  passed  wearily,  all  the  men  keeping  an  anx¬ 
ious  lookout,  and  none  more  anxious  than  the  cap¬ 
tain.  They  hoped,  he  feared,  that  the  Mary  Ann 
would  be  sighted.  As  the  day  wore  on,  and  no 
signs  appeared,  the  men,  and  especially  the  ex¬ 
bushrangers,  began  to  be  seriously  uneasy.  'The 
captain  was  shrewd  enough  to  do  nothing  to  make 
them  less  uneasy.  At  night,  he  told  them  that  he 
must  take  charge  of  the  small  cask  of  water  and  the 
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little  stock  of  provisions.  “  Because,*  said  he,  “  if 
the  Mary  Ann  is  not  in  sight  to-morron’,  we  must 
make  for  land.” 

The  three  convicts  were  suspicions  at  once. 
Suspicion  is  about  the  only  quality  which  men  of 
this  class  have  in  common.  Forty  soldiers  will 
overawe  four  thousand  convicts.  The  reason  is, 
that  there  is  not  a  convict  who  does  not  believe 
that  if  he  were  to  propound  anv  scheme  of  resistance 
to  his  fellow,  the  plot  would  1be  instantly  revealed. 
The  convict  suspects  everybody ;  his  fellows,  per¬ 
haps,  worse  than  all  others.  The  instant,  therefore, 
the  captain  mentioned  his  proposal,  they  suspected 
treachery.  In  truth,  the  matter  was  much  more 
serious  to  them  than  to  the  sailors.  If  by  chance 
they  fell  in  with  an  English  man-of-war,  although 
at  present  no  one  but  the  captain  had  the  most  re¬ 
mote  notion  that  there  was  any  possibility  of  such 
an  occurrence,  and  it  became  known  that  they  were 
ex-convicts,  they  would  be  put  in  irons,  and  at  once 
sent  back  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  where  death  would 
be  the  penalty'  of  their  offences.  Tlie  rest  of  the 
boat’s  crew,  however,  agreed  with  the  captain. 
High  words  ensued.  The  three  convicts  were 
armed,  and  the  five  sailors  unarmed ;  but  the  cap¬ 
tain  had  near  him  the  ship’s  lances,  and  the  con¬ 
victs  must  have  felt  that  a  conflict  would  be  a  haz¬ 
ardous  thing. 

Night  came,  and  no  sign  of  the  ship.  Suspicion 
was  now  in  every  one’s  breast.  There  was  no 
sleep  that  night  for  any  one  except  poor  Charley, 
who,  worn  out  by  the  hard  work  he  had  had  on  the 
first  day,  and  less  influenced  bj'  suspicion  than  the 
rest,  slept  as  soundly  as  if  in  his  berth. 

Morning  came,  —  the  second  morning,  —  and  no 
signs  were  yet  visible.  Th'e  sailors  advised  that 
they  should  make  at  once  for  land,  but  the  convicts 
opposed.  Wearily  the  hours  passed  away.  Half¬ 
provisions  were  served  out :  the  convicts  projxised 
that  half  even  of  that  amount  only  should  be  given 
to  Charley,  but  the  others  stood  by  him. 

Night  approached,  and  with  the  same  tale :  no 
ship  in  sight.  Even  the  convicts  began  to  sec  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  make  for  land.  If 
there  were  the  choice  of  two  deaths,  any  would  be 
better  than  starvation.  Besides,  they  might  meet 
with  some  other  ship,  or  with  their  own  ;  or  even 
on  land  they  might,  and  probably  would,  be  per¬ 
fectly  safe.  They  agreed  to  take  turns  in  watching 
during  this  night,  two  living  always  on  watch,  a 
convict  and  a  sailor.  Tlie  rest  slept. 

When  morning  came,  they  were  all  of  one  mind : 
they  must  now  aim  at  land.  The,  captain  thought 
he  could  hit  it.  The  best  thing  they  could  do  at 
any  rate  was  to  try  ;  all  agreed  in  that. 

So  the  boat’s  head  was  put  landwards,  and  the 
men  pulled  with  a  will.  By  night,  however,  they 
were  nearly  worn  out.  They  had  gone,  according 
to  the  captain’s  calculation,  about  one  tMrd  of  the 
distance. 

The  quantity  of  provisions  distributed  was  re¬ 
duced  again.  The  reduction  told  on  their  labors 
next  day  :  they  dragged  wearily  at  their  oars;  their 
strength  was  miling  them  for  want  of  food. 

The  next  day  and  the  fifth  passed,  and  on  each 
succeeding  one  the  distance  got  over  was  smaller 
than  on  the  preceding.  Some  of  the  men  could 
take  very  short  spells  at  the  oar,  —  Charley  shorter 
than  any  of  the  rest.  The  cjmtaih  took  his  turn, 
and  managed  so  well  that,  but  for  the  fact  that  each 
one  lived  in  view  of  the  rest,  they  would  have  sus¬ 
pected  him  of  having  a  secret  supply  of  food. 


On  the  night  of  the  fifth  day,  the  convicts  made  a 
rush  at  the  food,  and  a  fight  took  place.  No  one, 
however,  was  wounded  severely.  The  sailors  were 
unwilling  to  shed  blood ;  the  convicts  were  afraid  to 
make  open  war.  They  knew  that,  without  the  help 
of  the  captain  at  any  rate,  they  could  never  hope  to 
reach  land.  On  the  morning  of  the  sLxth  day,  one 
m2tn,  a  sailor,  and  Charley  were  so  far  useless  that 
they  could  only  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Char¬ 
ley  was  quite  senseless,  almost  lifeless.  The  con¬ 
victs  would  probably  have  made  open  war  but  for 
the  absolute  necessity  of  not  losing  the  captain. 

Noon  came.  Land  was  sighted,  —  land,  land  1 
Land  where  water  could  be  had,  —  land  where  food 
might  be  procured  1  ‘  Franticly  they  expended  their 
failing  strength  in  endeavors  to  reach  it  suddenly. 
Gradually  they  could  distinguish  the  low  line  of 
green,  and  beneath  it  a  strip  of  yellow  sand,  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  distinct.  No  houses  could  be 
made  out.  The  men  were  in  raptures ;  the  captain, 
however,  was  disappointed,  although  he  did  his  best 
not  to  show  his  disappointment.  What  he  had 
looked  out  most  anxiously  for  was  a  ship :  that  he 
could  not  see.  There  was  just  one  hope  for  him : 
there  might  be  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island. 

Then  one  of  the  convicts  drew  his  pistol,  and 
swore  with  a  great  oath  that  they  should  not  go  a 
Ijoat’s  length  farther  until  he  knew  what  was  going  to 
be  dune.  “  W’ere  they  going  to  split  ?  lie  was  n’t  go¬ 
ing  to  be  sent  back  to  Australia ;  he  might  as  weU 
fi^t  it  out  there.  If  they  won,  well,  they  could  tell 
their  own  tale :  they  could  be  a  whaler’s  crew  that 
had  lost  their  ship;  and  if  they  lost,  they  could  only 
be  killed.” 

The  other  convicts  joined  with  him,  and  there 
was  every  probability  of  a  terrible  fight. 

The  danger  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  sailor.  “  He 
did  not  want  to  split.  They  had  all  shared  alike  in 
the  boat,  and  they  might  as  well  keep  their  tongues 
still.”  They  were  now  sufficiently  strong  to  dictate 
their  own  terms.  The  other  two  sailors  at  once 
promised  not  to  mention  to  any  Europeans  that 
they  were  runaways.  Charley  was  too  exhausted 
to  be  capable  of  understanding  what  was  going  on. 
Once  or  twice  the  captain  had  looked  anxiously  to 
see  whether  he  still  breathed.  Extreme  exhaustion 
had  followed  his  hard  work  and  rough  usage,  and 
he  lay  like  one  dead. 

The  captain  only  remained.  At  first,  he  would 
not  consent  to  make  any  promise.  Angry  words 
passed ;  pistols  were  coclced ;  but  all  were  against 
him.  They  thought  of  throwing  him  overboard, 
since  his  knowledge  was  no  longer  indispensable. 
At  last,  under  heavy  threats,  he  consented  to  be 
silent  so  long  as  he  should  be  on  the  island  they  were 
approaching.  No  threats  could  extort  any  promise 
beyond  that.  Perhaps  the  captain  consented  the 
more  readily  liecause  he  saw  no  sign  of  European 
civilization.  He  was  afimid  he  had  missed  the  island 
he  was  aiming  at. 

By  sunset  the  men  were  near  the  shore.  Native 
canoes  pulled  ofif  in  wonder  at  the  visitors  arriving 
in  so  small  a  ship.  Soon  food  and  water  we.e 
procured,  and  the  men  stood  once  again  on  land. 
The  visitors  were  made  to  understand  that  there 
were  white  men  on  the  island,  though  a  few  miles 
away.  The  gentle  Polynesians  treated  the  hungry 
fellows  well.  Two  small  huts  were  set  aside  for 
their  use.  Two  days  passed,  and  then  all  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  recovered,  with  the  exception  of  the  boy, 
to  prepare  for  their  journey  across  the  island.  They 
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had  found  a  native  who  could  speak  a  little  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  he  told  them  that  there  were  only  two  or  three 
small  vessels  at  the  island,  and  that  the  big  ships 
were  all  at  sea.  This,  of  course,  was  excellent  news 
for  the  convicts,  but  dismal  enough  lor  the  captain. 

We  m^  hasten  over  the  journey  across  the 
island.  The  boy  Charley  was  not  strong  enough 
to  accompany  the  rest.  The  old  captain  deter¬ 
mined  that  he  would  send  help  to  him  as  soon  as 
ever  he  should  meet  with  Euro^ans. 

They  re.iched  the  small  English  settlement. 
There  wefe  a  few  English  sailors  who  had  been 
left  on  shore  in  the  hospital,  a  small  body  of 
marines,  and  one  or  two  merchant  settlers  with 
their  families.  They  welcomed  the  shipwrecked 
crew,  as  they  believed  them  to  be,  as  Englishmen 
in  such  circumstances  always  do. 

A  small  sandal-wood  vessel  was  going  to  leave 
the  island  in  a  day  or  two  for  Honolulu.  The  con¬ 
victs  were  glad  of  the  chance  of  going  with  her, 
since  it  would  be  easy  enough  probably  to  find  a 
ship  from  that  port  to  California,  and  the  Austra¬ 
lians  believed  they  would  have  a  good  chance  of 
getting  a  passage  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  They 
accorcSngly  were  all  ready  to  take  the  passage 
which  was  offered  them. 

Charley  was  left  to  the  care  of  the  Europeans. 
Befijre  the  little  vessel  weighed  anchor,  he  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  recovered  to  have  started  on  his  journey 
across  the  island :  but  she  had  sailed  before  he 
reached  the  settlement.  The4;aptain  had  at  first 
determined  to  remain  behind,  on  the  chance  of  the 
arrival  of  a  man-of-war  which  might  go  in  chase  of 
the  Mary  Ann. 

He  concluded  it  would  be  better  to  go  with  tlie 
rest.  If  he  could  get  a  quick  sailer  at  Honolulu, 
he  might  still  reach  Caliibrnia  before  the  Mar\' 
Ann,  —  would  be  able  to  give  notice  to  the  autlior- 
ities,  and  to  be  prepared  to  apprehend  the  run¬ 
aways  when  his  own  slow-sailing  ship  arrived. 
Then,  too,  if  he  had  remained  behind,  the  convicts 
would  at  once  have  suspected  him,  and  might  have 
persuaded  the  captain  of  the  little  schooner  to 
change  his  plans. 

The  little  vessel  sailed,  well  stocked  with  pro¬ 
visions,  and  the  shipwrecked  crew  especially  well 
fitted  out  by  the  kindly  bands  of  their  countrymen. 

On  the  same  day,  the  sick  boy  Charley  was 
brought  into  the  settlement  by  the  men  who  had 
been  sent  over  for  him.  He  had  nut  been  in  tlie 
settlement  one  hour  before  every  one  in  it  knew 
the  character  of  the  men  by  whom  the  Mary  Ann 
had  been  seized,  the  particulars  of  her  seizure,  the 
real  story  of  the  whaling  crew,  and  every  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  voyage,  with  the  e.\ception  of  his 
own  ill-treatment. 

The  reader  m?y  judge  how  much  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  settlement  wei'e  excited  by  what  the 
boy  had  to  tell.  They  had  given  their  hospitality 
to  scoundrels  of  the  worst  type.  The  more  fully 
they  learned  tlie  details  of  the  cajiturc,  of  the  ill- 
treatment  to  which  the  captain  had  been  subjected, 
and  little  by  little  of  his  own  ill-treatment,  the 
more  eagerly  they  desired  to  bring  the  oflenders  to 
justice,  and  to  punish  the  men  who  had,  as  they 
considered,  violated  their  hospitality. 

A  consultation  was  held  at  once.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  did  what  Englishmen  always  do  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  —  they  called  a  public  meeting.  Thirty 
Europeans  were  got  together,  the  lieutenant  in 
charge,  who  was  acting-governor,  was  put  in  the 
chair ;  and  then,  after  uie  manner  of  their  fathers. 


at  any  time  during  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years, 
probably  longer,  if  we  are  to  believe  Tacitus,  they 
soT^ht  wisdom  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was,  how  to  catch, 
first,  the  boat;  secondlv,  the  Mary  Ann.  Some 
suggested  a  search  for  tlie  man-of-war,  which  had 
but  recently  left  the  station,  to  b«  made  by  de¬ 
spatching  canoes  to  the  islands  where  she  was 
l&eliest  to  have  called.  This  design,  however,  had 
to  be  abandoned.  It  was  doubtml  whether  the 
man-of-war  would  have  called  at  any  of  the  islands 
lying  near;  and,  even  if  she  had,  much  valuable 
time  would  be  lost,  during  which  both  vessels  would 
be  making  their  way  to  their  destinations.  The 
suggestion  finally  hit  upon  was  to  send  a  small 
schooner  which  was  in  the  harbor  in  pursuit.  She 
was  to  carry  as  many  men  as  could  be  spared  from 
the  settlement,  so  that  they  might  be  prepared  for 
a  fight  with  the  convicts  it‘  they  should  come  up 
with  them.  It  was  soon  found  that,  from  the  sail¬ 
ors  who  had  been  left  in  hospital,  added  to  more 
belonging  to  the  schooner,  a  crew  could  be  obtained 
of  a  dozen  men.  Half  a  dozen  marines  volunteered 
to  go  likewise.  Tlie  night  was  spent  in  prepara¬ 
tions.  Provisions  were  t.aken  on  board  in  quanti¬ 
ties  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  her  large 
crew.  A  giin  which  had  been  left  on  shore  by  a 
man-of-war  was  placed  on  board.  The  little  set¬ 
tlement  was  alive  with  preparations  during  the 
whole  of  the  following  day.  In  the  evening,  her 
crew  went  on  board,  taking  with  them,  at  his  own 
desire,  Charley. 

As  the  land-breeze  began  to  blow,  she  weighed 
anchor,  and  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  commenced 
tlie  chase. 

On  board  the  Sandal-Wood,  as  the  little  trader 
sent  in  pursuit  was  called,  there  was  all  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  long  chase.  Every  eye  .searched  the 
horizon  carefully  during  each  successive  day,  with 
the  view  of  catching  sight  of  the  Mary  Ann  ;  and 
when  at  the  end  of  the  long  week  she  was  seen, 
every  one  felt  as  much  delight  as  the  hunter  feels 
when  he  has  sighted  his  prey.  The  gun  had  been 
prepared,  so  as  to  be  of  use  if  needed  in  attacking. 
The  decks  of  the  whaler  were  three  or  four  feet  at 
least  higher  out  of  the  water  than  those  of  the  Sandal¬ 
wood,  so  that  boarding  would  be  extremely  danger¬ 
ous.  It  was  considered  th.at  the  best  way  would  be 
to  maua'uvre  the  little  vessel,  bring  the  gun  to 
bear,  and  fire  away  until  the  enemy  surrendered, 
and  sent  their  men  on  board  in  their  own  boat. 
Tlie  lieutenant  who  commanded  the  little  vessel 
determined  tliat  if  tliis  failed,  ho  would  then  risk 
boarding. 

And  now,  we  must  transfer  ourselves  to  the 
Mary  Ann.  From  the  day  on  which  the  leader  of 
the  escaped  convicts  had  concluded  that  the  boat 
wjis  lost,  he  began  to  be  suspicions  of  the  mate. 
The  missing  boat  might  have  gone  to  tlie  bottom ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  she  might  have  met 
with  some  other  sliip,  or  possibly  even  have  reached 
land.  If  she  had  fallen  in  witli  another  whaler  or 
merehant-sliij),  or,  as  was  possible,  with  a  man-of- 
war,  or  if  she  hail  reached  land,  one  of  two  things 
was  pretty  certain  to  happen,  —  either  that  men- 
of-war  would  be  quickly  in  pursuit,  or  that  tliey 
would  be  on  their  way  to  intercept  them  on  the 
American  coast.  Black  Dick  examined  the  mate 
very  closely,  and  it  required  all  that  officer’s  ability 
not  to  show  that  he  knew  more  of  the  incident  than 
he  chose  to  tell.  Six  days  had  been  lost  in  wait¬ 
ing  about  in  vain  endeavors  to  find  the  missing 
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boat.  At  length,  fearfiil  of  beino;  intercepted  off  that  she  might  come  round  so  as  to  bring  her  gun 
the  Californian  coast,  the  ship’s  head  was  turned  to  bear. 

towards  that  coast,  and  the  Mary  Ann  resumed  her  Just  then  the  whaler’s  boat  was  lowered.  The 
Toyage.  But  the  winds  were  light,  and  the  heavy,  mate,  who  was,  of  course,  to  be  left  on  board  the 
slow-sailing  whaler  —  a  capital  ship  for  rough  Mary  Ann,  looking  towards  the  schooner,  observed. 
Antarctic  seas  —  made  very  slow  progress  over  the  that  there  had  been  a  change  of  purpose. 


calm  waters,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  light  breezes 
of  the  Pacific. 


The  lieutenant  on  board  the  Sandal-Wood  had 
been  surprised  at  the  lowering  of  the  whale-boat. 


The  bushrangers  grew  more  and  more  impatient.  Possibly  they  were  out  of  provisions.  But  in  such 
For  three  days  the  ship  lay  becalmed.  In  the  cases  signals  are  usually  made.  Charley  suggested 
Atlantic  there  is  always  a  long  swell  in  the  sea,  to  him  that  they  were  going  to  attempt  a  capture, 
even  when  in  the  air  the  calm  is  perfect ;  but  in  The  lieutenant  prepared  to  receive  them.  Every 
the  Pacific  the  water  is  absolutely  and  completely  man  was  armed ;  the  marines  were  sent  below, 
motionless.  The  calm  fretted  the  men ;  they  All  but  four  were  ordered  to  hide  themselves  be- 
chafed  under  the  inaction ;  they  could  bear  any-  hind  the  bulwarks.  Tlie  four  or  five  left  on  deck 
thing  but  rest.  They  wanted  to  travel  at  the  most  showed  no  arms,  but  lounged  about  lazily  after  the 
rapid  pace  possible  to  man,  and  here  they  were  manner  of  the  men  whom  thev  wished  to  imitate, 
kept  idle,  motionless.  They  cursed  the  calm  in  As  the  whale-boat  approacfied,  the  hopes  of  the 
language  which  in  the  perfect  stillness  —  the  still-  bushrangers  ran  high.  This  was  e.xactly  the  vessel 
ness  which  may  be  felt  of  a  tropical  calm  —  even  they  wanted.  A  quiet  pull  to  her  side,  a  haul  on 
occasionally  appalled  themselves.  And  when  the  her  deck ;  at  the  most,  a  short,  easy  fight  with  un¬ 
wind  did  at  last  come  to  put  an  end  to  this  weari-  prej)ared  men,  throwing  one  or  two  overboard,  and 
some  and  anxious  suspense,  it  blew  so  lightly,  she  would  be  theirs,  and  then  let  English  men-of- 
and  the  ship  travelled  so  slowly,  that  the  men’s  war  do  their  best. 


anxiety  was  scarcely  relieved.  Their  captain, 
meantime,  had  been  thinking  what  was  best  to  be 
done,  and  had  secretly  m^c  up  his  mind  that 
almost  their  only  chance  of  outstripping  the  pur¬ 
suers  who  were  probably  after  them  was  to 
abandon  the  Mary  Ann  altogether  and  gain  pos¬ 
session  of  a  vessel  which  could  sail  quicker. 


Thev  were  within  hailing  distance. 

“  Wkat  ship  is  that  ?  ”  cried  the  convict  leader. 

“  Tlie  Sanaal-Wood.” 

“  Throw  us  a  rope ;  we  are  coming  on  board.” 

A  rope  was  lowered  ;  the  boat  made  fast  along¬ 
side.  One  after  another  the  men  swung  themselves 
on  board.  They  stood  together  for  an  instant,  and 


session  ot  a  vessel  whicn  could  sail  quicker,  on  board,  iney  stood  together  tor  an  instant,  and 
Hitherto,  they  had  carefully  kept  out  of  the  way  Black  Dick  cried,  “  Now  for  it  I  ”  and  knocked  one 
of  the  few  vessels  which  they  had  sighted.  They  of  the  seamen  down,  while  he  and  the  rest  pro- 
determined  now  to  make  an  attack  on  the  first  duced  pistols,  and  made  a  rush  at  the  rest. 


suitable  to  their 


which  thev  should  see.  I  But  at  that  moment  there  was  another  rush. 


Black  Dick  would  add  piracy  to  the  list  of  his  Men  armed  with  the  queen’s  weapons  came  from 
qualifications  lor  the  hempen  cord.  under  the  shelter  of  the  little  boat  which  was  placed 

I'he  first  vessel  sighted  after  the  calm  by  the  on  deck,  from  the  shelter  of  the  bulwarks,  and 
Mary  Ann  was  the  little  Sandal-Wood.  She  was  fi^m  the  cabin.  For  an  instant  there  was  a  pan- 
seen  at  the  stern  of  the  Mary  Ann  in  early  morn-  ic.  The  convicts  had  never  thought  of  the  pos¬ 
ing,  and  as  the  day  advanced,  became  more  and  sibility  of  catching  a  Tartar.  Cutlasses  gleamed 
more  distinct.  This  alope  was  proof  that  she  was  before  them.  A  short,  fierce  straggle,  one  man 
a  quicker  sailer  than  the  whaler.  She  was  gaining  after  another  belonging  to  the  boat’s  crew  disabled, 
OH  them  greatly.  She  was  a  small  schooner,  verv  a  despt^rate  tussle  with  the  convict  captain,  whose 
fleet,  lightly  built,  carrying  a  large  spread  of  sail,  pistol  was  literally  cut  out  of  his  hand,  and  the  con- 
and  evidently  constructed  for  speed  in  tropical  seas,  victs  were  overpowered.  They  were  placed  in  irons, 
'fhe  mate,  who  had  learned  the  plans  of  the  and  carefully  guarded.  We  may  pass  over  the 
convicts,  was  in  fear.  His  plan  of  capture  bv  a  scene  which  took  place  when  the  men  saw  Charley, 
man-of-war  was  at  an  end ;  his  delays  of  the  Mary  The  leaders  of  the  gang  were  .seciured.  All  that 
Ann  were  fruitless.  The  captors  of  the  whaler  remained  to  be  done  was  to  catch  up  with  the 
were  going  to  escape  by  means  of  another  un-  little  vessel  in  which  the  captain  of  the  whaler  and 
punished  piece  of  villany.*.  As  he  saw  the  schooner  the  whale-ljoat’s  crew  had  taken  their  passage  to 
approaching,  he  recognized  only  too  well  that  she  Honolulu,  and  then  to  deliver  the  whole  of  the  pris- 
was  exactly  suited  to  their  purpose.  oners  to  the  first  man-of-war  they  could  find,  to  be 

Black  Dick  called  the  five  convicts  around  liiyi,  sent  back  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  In  this  the  San- 
and  the  men  arranged  for  the  capture  of  the  vesseL  dal-Woo<l  was  fortunate;  in  two  days,  she  fell  in 
They  would  make  signals  to  her,  man  a  whale-  with  a  man-of-war.  Her  Majestv’s  ship  had  chosen 
boat,  and,  adopting  the  ruse  which  they  had  already  to  boanl  the  vessel  bound  for  Honolulu,  and  the 
found  to  be  successful  in  the  capture  of  the  whaler,  captain  had,  in  spite  of  threats  from  the  men, 
take  possession  of  her.  boldly  denounced  his  three  fellow-passengers.  He 

The  mate  was  compelled  to  admit  that  it  was  and  the  rest  of  the  whale-boat’s  crew  were  accord- 
unlikely  there  would  be  more  than  four  or  five  ingly  transferred  to  the  man-of-war.  the  captain  as 
men  on  board.  But  he  was  puzzled  to  make  out  a  free  man  who  had  been  ill-used ;  the  three  con- 
what  the  schooner  was  doing.  Little  details  victs  as  prisoners.  She  then made  a  search  for  the 
connected  with  the  wav  in  which  the  ship  was  whaler,  and  came  up  with  her,  a?  we  have  seen,  in 
managed  put  him  on  title  alert.  Clearly  she  was  charge  of  a  British  officer. 

well  handled.  Could  there  be  any  hojie  of —  The  whole  of  the  prisoners  were  taken  off  to 
No;  she  hail  answered  the  signals  in  tlie  usual  Australia,  where  they  paid  full  jienalty  for  their 
way.  misdeeds.  Tlie  captain  and  his  crew  were  again  in 

A  slight  movement  in  her  sails  showed  him  tliat  sole  possession  of  the  Mary  Ann ;  and  the  mate 
she  was,  for  some  strange  purpose  or  other  going  to  and  Charley  found  themselves  on  their  return  to 
tack.  In  truth,  she  was  preparing  to  tack,  in  orfer  Hobart  Town,  the  heroes  of  the  hour. 
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I  THE  SERVANT  OF  FACT  AND  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE. 

Attbr  a  long  course  of  misunderstandings  be¬ 
tween  mistress  and  maids,  a  family  woke  one  oold 
morning  to  the  uncomfortable  consciousness  of  de¬ 
sertion.  At  the  first  dawn  of  day  the  servants  in 
pique  had  taken  themselves  off  in  a  body,  oaring 
with  them  nothing  of  their  master’s  but  their  ser¬ 
vices,  and  without  even  lighting  a  fire.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  getting  immediate  help ;  there  was 
notning  for  it  but  that  fingers  unused  to  be  soiled 
should  set  awkwardly  to  #ork  with  chips  and  bel¬ 
lows,  and  raise  a  taray  flame,  and  boil  unwilling 
water,  and  take  in  bread  firom  the  baker,  and  milk 
from  the  milkman,  and  sit  down  shiveringand  dis¬ 
consolate  to  an  ill-laid  breakfast-table.  The  com¬ 
ment  upon  all  this  was  natural  enough,  —  “  What 
plagues  servants  are  I  ”  But  how  unjust  I  The 
obvious  teaching  of  the  incident  should  rather  have 
been  a  wondering  thankfulness  that  such  a  mode 
of  beginning  the  day  is  exceptional.  “  Not  more 
than  others  I  deser\’e,  and  yet  since  I  was  bom  to 
this  hour  I  have  found  ethers  to  do  this  work  for 
me.”  The  sight  of  a  blazing  fire,  throwing  a  warm 
shimmer  of  brightness  and  polish  over  everything, 
of  a  trimly  laid  breakfast-table,  of  hissing  ura,  deli¬ 
cate  rashers,  smoking  chops,  should  surely  excite 
perpetual  gratitude  towards  the  class  who,  for  a 
poor  consideration  of  food  and  wages,  renew  this 
daily  paradise  for  us.  But  nobody  says  “Thank 
you,”  or  sees  anything  but  a  matter  of  course  in 
this  pleasant  magic.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
servants  an  ill-used  class.  Not  only  the  ]>arlor, 
not  only  querulous  masters  and  mistresses,  but  the 
press,  18  against  them,  and  finds  its  account  in 
ringing  the  changes  on  flunkeys,  menials,  servant- 
girls,  and  John  Thomases,  confident  in  a  sure  topic, 
and  safe  friim  reprisal.  Servitude  has  no  organ ; 
when  the  pen  is  wielded  by  the  hand  that  wields 
the  broom,  we  shall  perhaps  hear  a  difl'erent  stoiy. 
At  present  servants  share  the  fate  of  lawyers  and 
millers,  —  as  people  we  cannot  do  Without,  and  arc 
obliged  to  trust. 

All  literature  speaks  of  servants  as  a  deteriorat¬ 
ing  class.  The  servants  that  men  praise  are  among 
their  past  experiences ;  but  this  rather  illustrates  a 
weakness  inherent  in  human  nature  than  an  actual 
fact.  People  always  judge  of  living  classes  by  bad 
examples,  and  of  those  who  preceded  them  by  their 
most  favorable  specimens.  If  we  look  into  contem- 
orary  notices  of  servants  a  hundred  3'ears  ago,  we 
nd  them  spoken  of  as  pampered  menials,  as  venal 

I  and  corrupt  wretches.  The  Day  and  Edgeworth 
school  laid  it  down  as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
education  that  the  child  shall  never  exchange  a 
word  with  a  servant.  All  the  gossip  about  servants 
assumes  that  they  daily  get  more  showy,  worthless, 
,  idle,  grasping,  and  independent,  and  yet  wo  believe 
I  that  in  truth  there  never  were  better  servants  than 
in  the  England  of  to-day ;  that  the  proportion  of 
honest  and  efficient  servants  was  never  larger.  In 
every  calling  incompetence  is  the  rule  rather  than 
exact  efficiency,  but  servants  will  match  any  other 
class  in  the  amount  of  efiective,  creditable,  and  pat¬ 
tern  members.  Still,  unquestionably,  the  charge  of 
5  independence  is  true.  A  change  has  come  over  the 
j  theory  of  service,  —  a  change,  however,  inevitable 
I  from  the  refinement  or  finery  (d*  modem  manners, 
j  The  old  notion  of  fidelity  implied  a  condition  of 
I  things  to  which  nobody  would  willingly  return.  It 
I  implied  companionship  and  interchange  of  thought 


I  between  master  and  man,  moments  and  occasions 
of  equality  sweetening  the  habitual  attitude  of  sub¬ 
jection.  It  implied,  too,  the  promise  of  a  mainte¬ 
nance  to  the  end  of  life,  for  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  require  the  prime  of  a  man’s  powers  and  to 
cast  him  off  in  old  age;  there  was  also  implied 
the  continuance  of  service  when  he  ceased  to  be 
efficient. 

Old  servants  are  a  class  apt  to  bo  pleasanter  in 
description  than  in  fact,  and  very  prone  to  tyran¬ 
nize,  ^ough  the  weight  of  custom.  Witness  Miss 
Bronte’s  Tabby,  an  old  body  who  at  eighty  was  so 
jealous  of  relinquishing  any  part  of  her  work  that 
her  fastidious  mistress,  breaking  off  In  the  full  flow 
of  inspiration,  used  surreptitiously  to  carry  off  the 
bowl  of  potatoes  to  cut  out  the  specks  which  the 
poor  creature’s  weak  old  eyes  had  failed  to  detect; 
and  so  exacting  of  confidence  in  family  matters 
that,  being  stone  deaf,  her  mistress  usetl  to  walk  off 
with  her  to  the  heart  of  the  moor,  in  order  that  the 
secrets  shouted  into  her  ear  might  not  become  com¬ 
mon  property.  A  servant  once  established  as  in-* 
dispensable  to  the  well-lieing  of  a  household  be¬ 
comes  a  formidable  power  in  it,  and  sways  the  head 
in  a  way  that  is  often  intolerable  to  everybody  else. 
But  in  our  time  of  easy  change  and  high  wages 
this  pteculiar  trial  is  daily  growing  mon-  a  thing  of 
the  past,  though  there  are  still  secluded  homes 
where  the  threat  of  departure  keeps  some  nervous 
temper  in  a  perpetual  and  most  unreasonable  fidget 
of  dread.  The  advertising  columns  of  the  Times, 
with  the  boasted  two  years’  character,  stand  now 
in  strange,  amusing  contrast  with  Swift’s  old  story 
of  the  chamber-maid  who  said  to  one  of  her  fellow- 
servants,  “  1  hear  it  is  all  over  London  already  that 
I  am  going  to  leave  my  Lady.”  The  utmost  self¬ 
appreciation  knows  that  change  mak(‘S  little  com¬ 
motion  with  118  nowadavs.  Wo  are  not  defending 
the  love  of  change  for  tiie  sake  of  change,  which  is 
the  current  complaint ;  but  when^  there  is  so  little 
intercourse  between  the  kitchen  and  the  parlor,  we 
scarcely  see  how  attachments  can  be  formed,  or 
how  self-interest  and  even  a  fancy  for  amusement 
may  not  be  motives  of  action  as  potent  among  ser¬ 
vants  as  among  ourselves ;  though  in  many  cases 
attachments  an'  formed,  and  certain  (pualities  in 
the  master,  absolutely  taciturn  as  he  is,  do  inspire 
affection.  This  may  be  noted  most  perhaps  where 
a  certain  amiable  helplessness  and  dependence  in 
domestic  life  is  combined  with  distinction  in  the 
world’s  eyes. 

Wordsworth’s  servants  were  attached  to  him, 
and  proud  of  his  s«*rvi(!e,  though  he  is  little  likely 
to  have  been  familiar.  Iliswile,  to  lie  sure,  was  a 
pattern,  and  the  house  was  a  scene  of  the  domestic 
virtues ;  but  we  see  .appreciation  of  her  master  in 
the  n'ply  of  his  co;)k-maid  to  the  stranger  who 
wished  to  see  Wordsworth’s  study,  —  “This  is 
master’s  library,  but  he  studies  in  the  fields  ” ;  and 
also  in  the  faithful  James  of  Rydal  Mount,  whose 
history  Crabb  Robinson  gives  us,  and  who,  bom  in 
the  workhouse,  and  turned  out  upon  the  world  at 
nine  years  old  with  two  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
called  himself  the  child  of  good  fortune  because  he 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  being  Wordsworth’s  servant 
for  life  and  comforter  in  trouble,  —  though,  it  is 
added,  he  hardly  seemed  to  know  that  his  master 
was  a  poet.  He  knew  him  at  least  as  an  object  of 
vast  respect  and  prestige.  Sidney  Smith  also  kept 
his  servants,  but  it  was  his  way  to  talk  and  joke 
with  everybody  about  him,  and  to  employ  them  in 
a  multitude  of  little  services  about  his  person,  keep- 
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ing  them  mocry  all  the  time ;  a  lort  of  aerrice  of  with  hu  rarian,  and  yoa  come  upon  his  name  in 
which  few  would  grudge  to  hare  at  leasi  a  taste.  the  Gazette.  He  cannot  pot  all  his  heart  or  head 
But  in  (wdinary  hcusdioldE  fidelity  cannot  floor-  into  his  wot^.  There  is  a  pood  deal  to  be  sakl 
ith  for  want  of  its  natural  nontishment,  and  neces-  ibrthe  Antiqaary^s  view.  Wnhoot  at  all  disputing 
gwrily  changes  into  mere  honesty  and  good  service  woman’s  powers  of  command,  it  caaaot  be  denied 
while  it  lasts.  The  servant  lias  a  world  of  which  that  the  especial  feminine  chamoteristies  display 
master  and  mistress  know  nothing ;  the  interests  of  thems^ves  in  a  very  amiable  li^it  in  domestie  ser- 
master  and  man  are  no  longer  common  topics,  vice.  We  know  the  cook  only  by  her  diriiee;  how 
There  may  be  the  best  mutual  understanding,  and  they  hngOT  in  the  memory  everybody  iHio  has 
the  well-teung  of  soul  and  body  may  be  matter  of  been  a  swoolboy  knows.  And  it  is  not  very  differ- 
consciencu  with  the  employer,  but  the  separation  of  ent  with  elderly  gentlemen  either,  if  we  may  infer 
kitchen  and  parlor  is  more  complete  now  than  it  so  much  firom  the  curiouk  fact  that,  when  a  man 
ever  was  before.  Servants  cannot  be  absorbed  now  marries  any  denizen  of  his  kitdmn,  it  is  always  his 
into  the  lainily ;  they  must  have  an  outer  life,  a  cook.  The  cook  has  by  prescriptive  right  a  tem- 
iphere  among  their  equala,  where  connections  may  per ;  probably  her  tongue  is  never  under  the  aos- 
be  formed  imd  freedom  of  speech  allowed.  It  is,  if  tere  control  i^spensable  in  the  parlor.  It  is  the 
we  think  of  it,  absurd  to  forW  a  man  the  power  of  waiting-maid  who  represents  the  class  to  ordinary 
retort,  to  compel  him  to  silence  under  reproof  and  eyes. 


yet  to  expect  him  to  make  our  interests  his  main  We  know  nothing  that  conveys  an  idea  of  abee- 
concem  ;  it  is  idle  not  to  see  that  he  merely  recon-  lute  fitness  for  her  work  so  exactly  as  a  typicni 
ciles  himself  to  silence  and  respect  as  part  of  hi-^i  neat-handed  Phillis ;  so  fit  that  no  one  can  dienm 
contract,  a  condition  to  be  snbmtted  to  till  some-  of  removing  her  out  of  it.  Sober,  steadfast,  demure 
thing  better,  or  at  least  pleasanter,  turns  up.  in  air,  noiseless,  speechless  except  when  spoken  to, 

It  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  self^acrifice  and  then  answering  in  the  fewest  words  and  with 
people  take  for  granted  as  their  due  fnm  persons  of  the  disdnctest  utterance ;  the  manner,  perfect  hi 
wbost^  private  circumstances  they  know  nothing,  its  way,  suggesting  probablv  to  Mr.  Hawthorne  fais 
How  coolly  some  women  expect  the  inmates  of  th^  tribute  to  the  demeanor  of  some  of  the  younger 
gloomy  cellar  kitchens  to  find  in  their  service  the  women  of  our  lower  classes,  in  contrast  with  the 
highest  claim,  while  at  the  same  time  they  may  ordinary'  clownishness,  —  “a  manner  with  ita  own 
never  have  exchanged  a  syllable  with  them  that  proper  grace,  neither  afiected  nor  imhadve  of  some- 
did  not  relate  to  their  own  convenience,  and  may  thing  higher,”  a  manner  natural  to  a  youn^  woman 
often  have  reproved  <{uerulously  and  unjustly  with-  who  knows  her  place  and  her  value,  and  is  intent 
out  tliat  especial  feminine  consolation,  a  word  in  on  putting  a  certain  finish  and  completeness  into 
reply  —  theirs^  out  —  being  once  resorted  to  by  all  she  does;  her  comeliness  set  oflF  by  a  coetume 
thi'ir  victim.  The  support  in  this  case  is  the  liber-  whose  neat  and  trim  unobtruriveness  makes  h  one 
ty  of  change,  —  a  grievance  and  a  nuisance  to  the  of  the  prettiest  and  most  appropriate  in  the  world, 
mistress  wnose  experience  has  all  been  tixim  bad  to  Such  a  damsel  is  indeed  a  household  treasure ;  *no 
worse,  but  nevertheless  not  in  all  respects  an  evil,  part  of  her  needs  another  field ;  nothing  is  nnex- 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  she  is  enjoying  the  pressed ;  her  wits,  her  memory,  her  observation,  as 
youtli  and  vigor  of  a  succession  of  damsels,  none  of  well  as  Ifer  eyes  and  fingers,  are  kept  in  full  exer- 
them  likely  to  be  more  eflScient  twenty  years  hence  rise  by  the  family  exigencies.  Where  in  the  world 
than  they  are  now.  are  my  spectacles  ?  what  have  I  done  with  that  let- 

The  accounts  we  hear  of  American  “  helps  ”  ter  ?  asks  papa.  Where  have  I  put  my  keys,  or 
naturally  make  us  view  with  unpleasant  forebodings  my  gloves?  asks  mamma.  I  have  lost  my  brooch, 
the  independence  which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  or  my  bracelet,  or  my  parasol,  cry  the  young  ladies, 
modern  service  among  ourselves;  but  the  fact  of  Mary  is  the  universal  referee.  Mary  knows  peo- 
•lavery  in  America  has  evidently  cast  a  stigma  on  pie’s  ways  better  than  they  do  themselves,  and 
the  relation  of  which  we  hare  not  a  trace  in  Eng-  with  unwearied  good-naturo,  and  a  perception 
land.  All  girls,  at  least  among  our  lower  classes,  amounting  to  instinct,  Iwings  people  and  their 
take  to  service  cheerfully  as  a  start  in  life,  unless  goods  together  again.  It  is  bad  news  when  this 
they  have  incapacitated  themselves  by  mill-work  or  faultless  creature  announces  her  engagement  to 
some  similar  training ;  and  they  an-  certainly  more  some  young  roan ;  we  are  naturally  amazed  that  so 
eligible  as  wives,  and  sought  after  by  a  better  class,  much  perfection  should  throw  herself  away  on  such 
than  those  women  whose  girlhood  bt-en  passed  a  lout,  who,  whether  on  workdays  or  Sundays, 
in  manufacturing  or  field  labor.  seems  so  immeasurably  below  her  in  refinement. 

And  no  wonder,  for  surely  nothing  can  he  neater,  But  Maiy  knows  her  own  interests,  as  well  as  her 
or  a  completer  thing  in  its  way,  than  a  tidy,  efficient  heart,  best.  She  has  never  forgotten  the  traditions 
maid-servant.  We  own  that,  in  exalting  the  merits  of  her  own  class;  her  head  has  never  for  an  instant 
of  this  class,  we  natiually  choose  a  female  model,  been  turned  by  the  sight  of  pleasures  and  luxuries 
There  are,  of  course,  excellent  butlers  and  footmen  in  beyond  her  reach ;  while  her  habits  of  order,  and 
livery,  but  indoor  service  is  so  far  eontnury  to  manly  the  consciousness  of  years  of  trust  not  abused,  make 
instincts  tliat  in  the  best  of  the  cla.«s,  unless  they  her  the  best  wife  a  mechanic  can  choose, 
are  too  busy  or  too  slow  to  have  any  spare  moments  Mr.  Trollope  makes  his  Cabinet  Minister  of  small 
on  their  hands,  there  is  a  propensity  to  have  some  means  testify  of  his  parlor-maid  that  there  is  not 
private  pursuit  not  quite  compatible  with  perfect  a  more  respectable  young  woman  in  London,  and 
utility.  If  a  man  escapes  the  common  pitfall  of  the  we  are  sure  every  reader’s  experience  can  recall 
public-house  or  the  beer-shop,  he  gossips,  or  he  similar  examples.  Some  people  are  so  unlucky  as 
reads  at  inconvenient  times,  or  secludes  himself  to  know  only  the  pariahs  ot  the  profession,  and 
with  some  musical  instrument,  or  he  may  endeavor  sometimes  it  in  ill  luck ;  but  more  commonly  a 
I  to  combine  with  his  duties  sonic  business  on  his  course  of  bad  servants  implies  something  wrong  in 
own  account.  He  undertakes  a  commission  of  feeling  and  management :  whether  this  means  a 
some  sort  for  his  spare  moments,  or  he  speculates  want  of  sympathy,  or  an  obstinate  quarrel  with  the 
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age  and  a  determined  adherence  to  obsolete  usage, 
or  a  tyrannical  imposition  of  will  in  the  mode  of 
doing  things  as  well  as  in  results.  For  it  is  part 
of  modern  independence  —  as  it  has  always  been 
human  nature  —  to  prefer  choosing  for  one’s  self 
the  means  by  which  to  attain  a  given  end. 

We  have  discussed  servants  in  their  useful  rather 
than  their  ornamental  capacity,  for  a  dozen  tall 
fellows  hanging  about  a  house  ror  no  other  purpose 
than  their  master’s  state  can  scarcely  fail  to  ^t 
into  mischief ;  there  is  little  else  for  them  to  do ; 
though  here  the  term  “  menial  ”  has  acquired  a  mean¬ 
ing  which  its  derivation  does  not  justify.  “  Swift 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  the  meaning  of  this 
word,”  says  Johnson.  But  a  retinue  of  servants 
are  sure  to  excite  so  much  envy,  and  to  lay  them¬ 
selves  open  to  so  much  obloquy,  that  a  word  ex¬ 
pressing  (according  to  one  of  its  alleged  deriva¬ 
tions)  mere  numbers,  assisted  as  it  is  by  the  sound, 
has  very  naturally  slid  into  a  term  of  contempt. 
'Thackeray,  in  his  plea  for  servants,  endeavors  to< 
excuse  them  in  small  thefts,  arguing,  which  may  be 
true,  that  pilfering  on  a  small  scale  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  develop  into  wholesale  thieving.  We  re¬ 
member  that  his  “  Jeames,”  before  his  rise  in  the 
world,  presents  Mary  Anne  with  his  mistress’s  ^old 
thimble.  In  the  matter  of  eatables  and  drinktmles 
and  percjwsites  there  may  be,  to  say  the  least, 
strong  differences  of  view  as  to  the  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty,  where,  as  in  London,  servants  are  an  enor¬ 
mous  body  banded  together  to  uphold  their  privi¬ 
leges;  but  respectable  servants,  as  a  class,  are 
scrupulously,  honest.  'The  virtue  inculcated  by  the 
Eighth  Commandment  is  enforced  by  their  public 
opinion  with  much  more  formidable  penalties  than 
breaches  of  that  which  precedes  it;  and  every 
other  form  of  vice  is  more  common  with  them  than 
stealing  the  spoons. 

Of  the  three  classes,  —  the  ready,  unscrupulous, 
loquacious  servant  of  comedy ;  the  faithful,  blindly 
devoted  follower,  to  extreme  old  age,  of  fiction; 
and  the  more  calculating  Mary  or  'Thomas  of  fact 
and  veracious  history, — commend  us  to  the  last 
for  all  practical  purposes  of  use  and  comfort. 


REV.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  at  that 
time  chaplain  to  the  English  embassy  at  Berlin, 
charmed  and  instructed  the  public  by  the  life  of 
his  extraordinary  and  nfted  friend  Robertson  of 
Brighton.  For  literary  nnish  and  perfection  it  was 
a  matchless  biography,  or  only  to  be  matched  with 
Dean  Stanley’s  “  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold.”  Mr.  Brooke 
became  the  minister  of  York  Street  Chapel,  and 
from  slender  beginnings  and  a  moderate  attendance, 
he  has  obtained  a  most  legitimate  and  remarkable 
success.  In  the  season  his  chapel  presents  one  of 
the  most  vivid  spectacles  which  London  can  afford, 
being  crowded  with  the  most  fashionable  and  in¬ 
tellectual  of  audiences.  No  preacher  can  succeed 
better  in  riveting  the  attention  of  an  audience.  It 
is  easy  to  be  seen  that  he  exercises  a  peculiar 
charm  over  them.  The  downright  earnestness  of  his 
manner,  the  vigor  and  intensity  of  his  phrases,  the 
poetry,  choiceness,  and  eloquence  of  his  language, 
the  force  and  originality  of  nis  thoughts,  mark  him 
out  as  being  the  most  justly  conspicuous  of  Lon¬ 
don  preachers.  Sometimes  there  is  an  amount  of 
dai'ing  in  his  speculations,  of  rhetoric  and  poetry 
in  his  compositions,  which  would  not  authorize 
us  in  holding  him  up  as  a  model  worthy  of  general 


imitation..  He  is  not  a  preacher  who  would  he 
at  all  comprehensible  to  that  mass  of  poor  people 
for  whom  preaching  is  primarily  intended.  But  as 
a  man  witn  a  special  vocation,  and  filling  a  special 
nook  in  this  great  London,  we  readily  discern  that 
he  has  a  work  to  do  which  he  does  well.  We  were 
rather  uneasy  when  we  saw  the  announcement  of 
the  volume  of  his  sermons  for  publication.*  In  the 
sermon  very  much  depends  on  the  oratory,  and  Mr. 
Brooke  has  a  unique  kind  of  oratory  which  it  would 
be  surpassingly  difficult  to  reproduce  on  paper. 
But  our  fears  were  utterly  groundless.  We  are  glad 
that  these  sermons  are  printed,  as  affording  the 
perusal  and  reperusal,  which  his  hearers  would 
greatly  desire.  The  literary  charm  of  the  work  is 
very  great ;  there  are  many  sentences,  many  phrases, 
which  will  linger  long  on  the  reader’s  mind ;  but 
the  chief  value  of  the  W)k  will  lie  in  its  substan¬ 
tive  teaching,  and  its  remarkable  powers  of  stimu¬ 
lating  inquiry  and  thought. 

Here  is  a  passage  which,  whether  you  regard  the 
diction  or  the  thought,  is  true  and  touching,  and 
hits  off  exactly  so  much  the  notion  of  modernisms. 
“  But  we  have  fallen  upon  faithless  times ;  and 
more  than  the  mediseval  who  saw  the  glint  of  the 
angel’s  wing  in  the  dazzling  of  the  noonday  cloud, 
more  even  than  the  Greek  who  peopled  his  woods 
with  deities,  we  see  only  in  the  cloud  the  storehouse 
of  rain  to  ripen  our  com,  and  in  the  woods  a  cover 
for  our  pheasants.  Those  who  see  more  have  small 
cheeriulness  in  the  sight ;  neither  the  nymphs  nor 
the  angels  haunt  the  hills  to  us.  We  do  not  hew 
in  the  cool  of  the  day  the  voice  of  God  in  the  trees 
of  the  garden.  We  gaze  with  sorrow  on  a  world 
inanimate,  and  see  in  it  only  the  reflection  of  our 
own  unquiet  heart.  'There  is  scarcely  a  univer¬ 
sally  joyous  description  of  nature  in  our  modem 
poets.  There  is  scarcely  a  picture  of  our  great 
landscape  artist  which  is  not  tinged  with  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  sorrow  or  the  passion  of  death.  We  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  world  of  Nature,  not  the  spirituu 
eye,  but  a  disintegrating  and  petty  criticism.  We 
do  not  let  feeling  nave  its  way,  but  talk  of  harmonies 
of  color  and  proportion,  and  hunt  after  mere  sur¬ 
face-beauty.  We  train  the  eye  and  not  the  heart, 
and  we  become  victims  of  the  sensualism  of  the  eye, 
which  renders  the  imagination  gross,  and  of  an  in¬ 
stability  of  the  eye,  which,  unable  to  rest  and  con¬ 
template,  comprehends  the  soul  of  nothing  which 
we  see.  It  is  oim  sick  craving  for  excitement,  — 
the  superficiality  of  our  worldly  life,  —  which  we 
transfer  to  our  relation  to  Nature.  What  wonder 
if  Nature  refuses  to  speak  to  us,  and  we  ourselves 
are  insensible  to  the  wisdom,  life,  and  spirit  of  the 
universe  ?  ” 

Yet  we  are  bound  to  say  that  there  is  much  in 
this  most  striking  and  suggestive  volume  which  will 
subject  the  author  to  much  criticism,  both  clerical 
and  lay. 

We  give  one  more  example  of  the  vivid  illustra¬ 
tion  which  Mr.  Brooke  can  import  into  sermons 
such  as  was  scarcely  ever  imported  before.  “It 
was  my  fortune  last  year,  in  going  from  Porcello  to 
Venice,  to  be  overtaken  by  one  of  the  whirlwinds 
which  sometimes  visit  the  south.  It  was  a  dead 
calm,  but  the  whole  sky,  high  overhead,  was  covered 
with  a  pall  of  purple,  sombre  and  smooth,  but  full 
of  scarlet  threads.  Across  this,  from  side  to  side, 
as  if  dashed  by  their  invisible  armies,  flew  at  every 

*  Sermon*  preached  in  St.  James’*  Chapel,  York  Street,  London, 
by  the  Rev Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.  A.,  Honorary  Chaplain  In  Or¬ 
dinary  to  the  Queen. 
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ghren  him  all  that  an  undivided  heart  can  give,  he 
woold  deny  nothing  bat  an  undivided  heart  in  re¬ 
turn.  The  miafoitnne  was  that  this  waa  the  onl^ 
thing  they  cared  to  poMesa.”  And  i^ain  '•  “  If  it 
waa  aomedmea  forcea  upon  him  that  w  thia  ended 
in  anguish  to  aome  of  these  various  charmers,  first 
or  last,  then  there  was  always  in  reserve  the  pleaa- 
toe  of  repentance.  He  was  very  winning  and  gen¬ 
erous  in  these  repentances,  and  he  enjoy^  them  so 
much  that  they  were  often  repeated.” 

The  study  of  Philip  Malbtme  is  very  subtle  and 
skilful.  Only,  perhaps,  the  author  yields  too  much 
to  his  dislike  <n  this  favorite  aversion  of  his,  and 
paints  him  iust  at  the  last  (where  he  denies  Mal- 
Ixme  even  the  generosity  to  have  taken  upon  him¬ 
self  the  task  of  sheltering  his  victim  from  the  dis¬ 
grace  he  had  brought  upon  her)  worse  than  he  is 
or  at  least  much  worse  than  anything  for  which  he 
has  prepared  the  reader  would  warrant.  That  he 
is  selfish  enough  when  he  can  hide  fix>m  himself  the 
evil  of  what  he  is  doing,  when  he  has  the  plea  of  a 
tide  of  fiite  to  excuse  him.  is  evident ;  but  the  im¬ 
pression  conveyed  is  that  of  a  character  with  suffi¬ 
cient  generosity  to  make  a  real  atonement  so  far  at 
least  as  any  sinffle  act,  as  distinguished  from  the  ha¬ 
bitual  self^enial  of  a  life,  could  make  it,  for  evil 
clearly  and  unquestionably  of  his  doing.  There  is 
just  a  touch  of  over-painting  in  our  author’s  last 
outburst  against  Philip  MallMne,  when  he  ridicules 
the  notion  that  Malbone  would  have  married  Emilia 
had  she  survived  the  eclaircitsement  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  been  able  to  procure  a  divorce  firom  him. 
If  the  author  has  painted  this  cliaracter  truly  be¬ 
fore,  he  paints  it  too  daikly  there. 

Emilia  is  a  mere  sketch,  but  a  graphic  one,  but 
we  can  hardly  say  the  same  for  the  ideal  heroine, 
Emilia’s  half-sister,  and  Philip  Malbone’s  betrothed, 
Hope.  This  is  one  of  those  ideals  which  the  Amer¬ 
icans  seem  so  fond  of  drawing,  and  in  which,  to  our 
Mim^hension,  they  always  fail,  —  that  character  of 
nen,  spring)’,  out-door  health,  “  bom  to  tread  upon 
the  forest-floor,”  with  an  “  inexhaustible  freshness 
of  physical  organization  ”  that  “  seemed  to  open  the 
windows  of  her  soul  and  make  for  her  a  new  heaven 
and  earth  every  day,”  —  a  character  with  mental 
processes  of  “peculiar  and  almost  embarrassing  di¬ 
rectness,  as  if  truth  had  for  the  first  time  found 
a  perfectly  translucent  medium.”  “  Her  girlhood 
had  in  it  a  certain  dignity  as  of  a  virgin  jiriestess 
or  sibyl,”  —  and  so  forth.  All  that  seems  to  us  the 
vaguest  abstraction,  which  brings  no  individual 
before  tlie  mind,  but  only  one  of  those  haunting 
ideals  which  possess  strongly  the  American  imag¬ 
ination,  though  destitute  of  all  living  detail.  Such 
a  form  of  woids  as  that  about  Hope’s  girlhood  hav¬ 
ing  a  certain  dignity  “  as  of  a  virgin  priestess  or 
sibyl,”  conveys  no  notion  at  all  to  us  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual, —  our  acquaintance  not  having  lain  much 
among  virgin  priestesses  and  sibyls.  And  this  is 
the  main  defect  of  the  story,  that  the  figure  of 
Hope,  which  is  an  essential  one  to  the  lifelikeness 
of  the  whole,  is  left  entirely  in  the  vague  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  this  favorite  American  ideal.  Kate,  the 
elegant  and  limited,  the  skilful  in  costumes,  the 
dariing  of  her  old  aunt,  the  easy,  cheery,  sensible, 
self-reliant,  little-expecting  Kate,  is  lifelikeness 
itself,  compared  wiui  her  ideal  cousin;  but  then 
her  picture  is  not  essential  to  the  story,  and  that  of 
the  ideal  cousin  is.  • 

Yet,  after  all,  what  is  to  our  minds  the  best  fig¬ 
ure  in  this  lively  and  ntiphic  little  talc  is  that  of : 
the  said  Aunt  J&ne,  who  is  an  embodiment  of  all  I 


the  author’s  peculiarly  playful  and  fantastic  humor. 
Few  sketches  of  character  have  pleased  us  more  for 
,a  long  time  than  this  of  the  whimsical,  sensible, 
lifc-enjoyiim  invalid,  who  “  kept  house  from  an  easy- 
chair,  ruled  her  dependants  with  severity  tempered 
by  wit,  and  by  the  very  sweetest  voice  in  which 
reproof  was  ever  utterei” 

Her  habit  of  never  praising  her  servants,  “  but 
if  they  did  anything  particmarly  well,  rebuking 
them  retrospectively,  and  asking  them  why  they  h2 
never  done  it  well  before,”  does  not  belong  exclu¬ 
sively  to  her  crisp,  kindly,  and  humorous  tempera¬ 
ment.  But  her  hatred  oi  everything  vague  and  iiw 
resolute,  her  dismay  at  small  difficnities  and  pleas¬ 
ure  in  large  ones,  hw  decisive  rejection  of  the  temp¬ 
tation  which  had  once  presented  itself  to  her  to  be¬ 
come  “  monotonously  ”  amiable,  —  her  impatience 
of  stupid  people,  and  her  fund  of  grotesque  illustra¬ 
tion,  are  traits  which  blend  into  a  picture  of  almost 
unique  freshness  and  pungency.  What  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  this  outbreak  imainst  her  little  servant : — 
“  ‘  I  am  never  tired  of  anything,’  said  Aunt  Jane, 
‘  except  my  maid  Ruth.  And  1  should  not  be  tired 
of  her,  if  it  hsul  pleased  Heaven  to  endow  her  with 
strength  of  mind  to  sew  on  a  button.  Life  is  very 
rich  to  me.  There  is  always  something  new  in 
every  season ;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  cannot  think  what 
novelty  there  is,  just  now,  except  a  choice  variety 
of  spiders.  'There  is  a  themy  that  spiders  kill  flies. 
But  I  never  mist  a  fly,  and  there  does  not  seem  any 
natural  scourge  divinely  appointed  to  kill  spiders, 
except  Ruth.  Even  she  does  it  so  feebly  that  I  see 
them  come  back  and  make  faces  at  her.  1  suppose 
they  are  faces ;  I  do  not  understand  their  anatomy, 
but  it  must  be  a  very  unpleasant  one.’  ” 

For  humor  of  the  play  till,  fantastic  sort,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  match  this  si^ch,  especially  the  fiual 
objection  to  the  ordinarj'  theory  rtF  the  spider’s  mis¬ 
sion,  that  the  speaker  herself  never  misses  a  fly; 
and  the  picture  of  the  spider  making  faces  at  tne 
inefficient  maid,  a  picture  so  quickly  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  qualified  by  the  honest  confession  of  igno¬ 
rance  as  to  whether  spiders  have  faces  to  make  ot 
not.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  sketch  of  more 
graceful  and  subtle  humor  of  the  grotesquely-medi- 
tative  kind  than  that  of  Aunt  Jane. 

On  the  whole,  this  novelette,  thou^  imperfect 
through  the  vague  ideality  of  the  heroine,  and  not 
intense  in  the  interest  of  its  plot,  certainly  belongs 
to  the  liigher  regions  of  literature.  'The  descrip¬ 
tions  of  natime  are  full  of  accurate  observation  and 
poetical  feeling;  the  characters  are  most  of  them 
real,  though  slight  studies ;  the  purity  of  the  tone 
is  so  keenly  marked  that  it  suggests  throughout  the 
sensation  m  mountain  air ;  and  the  humor  whidi 
lights  up  tiie  little  story  is  genuine  and  originaL 


HYPOCRISY. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  old  story  of  the 
drunken  or  otherwise  immmral  clergyman  who 
maintained  that  his  exhortations  to  the  virtues 
which  he  did  not  practise  were  just  as  profitable 
as  those  of  his  more  righteous  brethren.  lie  was 
like  a  finger-post ;  he  showed  the  right  way  perfect¬ 
ly  well,  mthough  he  did  not  go  along  it  Idmsclf. 
ms  case  was  doubtless  an  extreme  case,  and  he 
must  have  been  an  impudent,  hardened  fellow; 
but  he  had  got  hold  of  a  truth.  It  is  no  answer, 
as  many  people  think  it  is,  to  a  man’s  exhortations, 
or  arguments,  or  whatever  he  puts  forth,  to  bid  him 
look  at  home,  or  to  charge  him  with  hypocrisy  be- 
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cause  hie  own  conduct  in  not  alw^s  in  exact  con¬ 
formity  with  hii  own  doctrine.  Hypocrisy  in  the 
strict  sense,  conscious  and  deliberate  pretence  in 
matters  of  devotion  or  morality,  is,  we  suspect,  a 
much  rarer  vice  than  people  think.  all  events, 
it  is  a  charge  which,  as  one  easy  to  bring  and  hard 
to  disprove,  ought  not  to  be  Nought  against  any 
man  without  very  strong  grounds.  Inconsistency, 
self-delusion,  mere  irresolution  and  weakness,  the 
mere  imperfection,  in  short,  of  human  nature,  go  a 
long  way  to  account  fur  a  great  deal  which  is  otlen 
ro^hly  set  down  as  hypocrisy. 

Ine  clergyman  witu  whose  story  we  started, 
whatever  else  he  was,  wsts  at  all  events  not  a  hypo¬ 
crite.  His  vices  were  known  to  himself  and  to  every¬ 
body  else;  they  were  openly  avowed;  though  he 
acknowledged  me  excellence  of  virtue  and  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  the  practice  of  others,  he  made  no 
pretence  of  practising  it  himself.  Self-delusion  in 
such  a  case  is  quite  possible,  but  for  hypocrisy  there 
is  clearly  no  room.  But  suppose  that,  instead  of 
impudently  avowing  his  vices,  he  had  simply  prac¬ 
tised  them  in  secret.  Suppose  that  it  was  sudden¬ 
ly  found  out  that  a  man  who  had  always  preached 
good  morality,  and  was  supposed  always  to  have 
practised  it,  was  really  a  drunkard,  an  adulterer,  a 
gambler,  or  whatever  the  vice  may  be.  We  suppose 
that  most  people  would  cry  out.  What  a  hypocrite  that 
man  has  heen  I  Yet  the  chances  arci  very  strongly 
against  his  being  what  they  mean  by'  a  hypocrite. 
What  they  mean  is  that,  without  any  real  feeling  of 
virtue  and  piety,  he  pretended  to  virtue  and  piety 
simply  for  the  sake  of  the  gain  or  reputation  which 
they  might  bring  him.  One  may  doubt  whether  this 
is  necessarily  the  New  Testament  sense  of  the  word 
“hypocrite’’;  it  is  certainly  not  the  necessary  ex¬ 
planation  of  such  a  case  as  we  have  supposed. 

A  hypocrite,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  is 
an  actor,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in  its  New 
Testament  use,  it  may  often  refer  to  conduct  which 
may  be  fairly  spoken  of  as  acting,  but  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  hy|xx!risj'  in  the  vmgar  sense.  John 
Wesley  bade  one  of  his  preachers  to  preach  a  cer¬ 
tain  doctrine.  The  preacher  had  his  doubts  and 
scruples ;  he  could  not  say  that  he  fully  believed 
the  doctrine.  “  Preach  it  till  you  do  believe  it,”  was 
Wesley’s  answer.  We  may  be  sure  that  W’es- 
ley  did  not  mean  to  bid  any  one  to  act  in  a  dis¬ 
honest  or  what  is  commonly  called  a  hypocritical 
way.  But  he  certainly  required  his  disciple  to.  act 
in  a  highly  artificial  way ;  he  called  upon  him  to  act 
a  part,  to  be  in  the  strict  sense  a  vnoKpir^t.  Wesley 
no  doubt  looked  on  believing  as  wholly  a  moral  and 
not  at  all  as  an  intellectual  process,  and  he  bade  a 
man  to  learn  to  believe  rightly  by  believing  rightly, 
as  he  would  have  bidden  him  to  learn  to  act  rightly 
by  acting  rightly.  Still,  he  was  bidding  a  man  to 
act  as  if  he  believed  what  as  yet  he  did  not  l)clieve, 
—  a  process  which  differs  only  in  the  motive  from 
the  act  of  him  who  pretends  belief  for  the  sake  of 
gain  or  reputation.  So  in  many  other  cases,  men 
throw  themselves  into  artificial  states  of  mind, 
which  are  put  on,  as  it  were,  to  order,  which  often 
prove  only  temporary,  but  which  still  are  put  on  in 
pod  faith.  Wnat  we  call  making  the  ^st  of  a 
Dad  bargain  often  takes  this  form.  A  man  finds 
himself  in  a  set  of  circumstances  which  are  not  of 
his  own  choosing ;  he  is  forced  to  a  line  of  conduct 
which  is  distinctly  against  the  grain.  lie  is  called 
on  to  do  something  which  up  to  that  time  has  been 
against  his  feelings,  perhaps  against  his  conscience.' 
In  such  a  case  he  often  tries  to  persuade  himself 


that  the  unavoidable  coiurse  b  not  only  a  i^hteous, 
but  a  pleasant  course.  He  makes  an  eimrt  and 
throws  himself  into  the  thin^ ;  his  voice  is  louder, 
his  arm  is  more  forward,  than  the  arms  and  the 
voices  of  those  to  whom  the  course  which  to  him  is 
new  is  a  matter  of  long  habit  or  of  old-standing 
conviction.  The  zeal  of  new  converts  has  a  good 
deal  of  this  element  in  it ;  they  have  conscious^  to 
act  a  part,  while  those  who  are  before  them  are 
acting  naturally  and  unconsciously  ;  they  therefore 
commonly  ovemo  matters.  Or  a  man  has  to  main¬ 
tain  a  position  about  which  he  has  moral  doubts. 
In  such  a  case  it  commonly  happens  that  he  will 
be  more  confident  and  more  indined  to  talk  big 
than  the  man  who  never  had  any  doubts  at  all.  He 
is  trying  not  only'  to  persuade  others,  but  to  per¬ 
suade  himself  at  the  same  time,  ^lien  a  man 
changes  his  side  in  politics  or  reli^on,  we  often 
hear  of  hb  loud  professions  of  unalterable  faithful¬ 
ness  to  the  old  cause  almost  up  to  the  moment  of 
his  forsaking  it  for  the  new.  A  cry  is  generally 
raised  against  him  as  if  his  professions  were  simply 
hypocritical,  as  if  he  was  simply  trying  to  lay  sus¬ 
picion  at  rest  after  his  own  mind  is  made  up  and 
while  he  is  only'  waiting  for  a  convenient  moment 
to  carry  out  his  plan  of  desertion.  And  no  doubt 
it  often  has  been  so.  But  it  certainly  is  not  so  as 
a  matter  of  course.  It  b  just  as  likely  that  he  b 
on  the  very  edge  of  making  up  hb  mind,  but  that 
he  has  not  yet  made  it  up.  As  long  as  he  has  not 
made  it  up,  as  long  as  he  has  any  doubt,  as  long  as 
the  old  system  has  any  chance  at  all  with  him,  he 
tries  to  satisfy  himself  even  more  than  to  satisfy 
others  by  talking  louder  than  ever  on  its  behalf. 

In  all  these  cases  a  man  is  certainly  acting  as  a 
hypocrite  in  the  etymological  sense.  He  is  con¬ 
sciously  acting  a  part,  a  part  which  is  not  natural 
to  him,  a  part  which  involves  some  degree  of  moral 
or  intellectual  inconsistency.  But  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  he  is  a  hypocrite  in  the  worst  sense. 
He  is  tampering  with  his  conscience,  he  is  try  ing 
to  guide  lus  conscience  in  a  certain  direction,  rath¬ 
er  than  wilfully  disobeying  his  conscience.  A  hyp¬ 
ocrite  in  the  worst  sense  either  wilfully  disobeys 
his  conscience  or  else  has  stifled  the  voice  of  con¬ 
science  altogether.  And  it  is  strange  how  easy  it 
is  for  a  man  to  turn  his  conscience  and  his  belief 
in  a  certain  way.  Take  the  case  of  forced  conver¬ 
sions,  such  as  we  read  of  in  the  history  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  conquests,  or  in  that  of  the  evangelization 
of  (iermany  and  Scandinavia  In’  Christian  emperors 
and  kings.  It  often  happened  that  the  man  who 
embraced  Mahometanism  or  Christianity  simply  to 
save  his  life  lived  ever  after  as  a  very  good  Ma¬ 
hometan  or  a  very  good  Christian,  sometimes  even 
as  a  zealous  champion  and  missionary  of  liis  new 
faith.  Were  such  men  hypocrites?  We  feel  sure 
that  in  their  later  stages  they  were  quite  sincere, 
that  they  had  in  a  manner  worked  themselves  into 
a  steady  belief  of  what  .they'  had  at  first  embraced 
only  under  compulsion.  But  what  was  their  state 
of  mind  when  they  made  their  first  profession? 
We  suspect  that  in  many  cases  men  found  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  work  themselves  into  a  state  in  which  they 
could  profess  their  new  creed  •without  any  con¬ 
scious  lying.  It  was  a  verv  strong  case  of  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  Many  no  doubt  relapsed ; 
they  either  were  shamming  at  the  time  of  their 
profession,  or  else  the  artificial  excitement  wore  off, 
and  they  fell  back  on  their  former  and  more  natu¬ 
ral  state  of  mind.  But  there  are  quite  cases  enough 
of  compulsory  converts  cleaving  steadily  to  them 
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new  faith  to  show  that  the  state  of  mind  which  we 
have  supposed  is  not  an  impossible  one. 

We  may  now  change  the  venue  from  matters  of 
belief  to  matters  of  morals,  and  take  the  case  wliich 
we  put  before  of  a  detected  sinner.  Wo  have 
known  such  cases,  and  we  have  known  the  outcry 
made,  What  a  hypocrite  he  is !  Now  there  is  real¬ 
ly  no  need  to  call  him  an\'thing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
very  likely  that  he  simply  is,  what  most  men  are 
more  or  less,  inconsistent  and  imperfect.  lie  has 
a  conscience,  but  he  does  not ’always  obey  it.  He 
knows  what  is  right ;  he  says,  if  need  be  he  teaches, 
what  is  right;  but  he  does  not  always  follow  his 
own  precepts.  We  are  not  defending  him ;  we  are 
only  saying  that  his  fault  is  a  different  fault  from 
that  of  hypocrisy.  To  have  a  conscience,  but  not 
always  to  obey  it,  is,  in  different  degrees,  the  moral 
state  of  the  vast  mass  of  mankind.  It  is  the  state 
of  all  save  (we  suppose)  a  few  unusually  saintly 
people  at  one  end,  and  (we  suppose)  a  few  despei^ 
ately  wicke<l  ones  at  the  other  end. 

To  be  very  inconsistent  and  very  imperfect,  and 
to  be  aware  of  one’s  inconsistency  and  imperfection, 
whatever  it  is,  is  certainly  not  hypocrisy.  Steele 
was  no  hypocrite  when  he  wrote  the  Chrintian 
Hero.  Leading  a  vicious  life,  and  wishing  to  cure 
himself  of  his  vices,  he  took  the  somewhat  strange 
means  of  shaming  himself  by  writing  and  publish¬ 
ing  a  book  in  which  he  described  a  model  of  ideal 
piety  and  virtue.  Such  a  course  directly  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  his  vices.  But  neither  would  he  neces¬ 
sarily  have  been  a  hypocrite  if  he  had  striven  to 
hide  his  vices  from  the  world.  It  is  rather  hard  to 
say  that  a  man  is  pretending  to  be  better  than  he  is 
simply  because  he  does  not  wish  his  imperfections 
to  be  found  out.  To  take  a  verj'  strong  case,  we 
could  never  quite  Join  in  the  outcry  against  the  Pa¬ 
pal  Legate  in  rfenr}'  the  First’s  time  who  har¬ 
angued  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  in  the 
morning  and  was  caught  in  a  very  discreditable  po¬ 
sition  in  the  evening.  We  are  far  fixm  defending 
him ;  ail  we  say  is  that  his. sin  of  the  evening  does 
not  prove  his  zeal  of  the  morning  to  have  been 
insincere.  Nay,  he  might  possibly  have  argued, 
“  I  acknowledge  my  transgression  and  I  regret  it ; 
I  am  ever  and  anon  carried  away  by  the  strength 
of  my  passions ;  but  meanwhile  I  am  zealously 
serving  the  Church.  But  you  married  prierts  are 
always  thinking  of  your  wives  and  children,  and  do 
not  serve  the  Churcl^  at  all.”  The  weaknesses  and 
inconsistencies  of  men  arc  endless;  let  them  ail 
have  their  fair  shan;  of  blame ;  but  let  them  not  be 
indiscriminately  called  by  a  name  which  does  not 
belong  to  all  of  them.  A  man  is  guilty  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  vice  who  is  perhaps  an  enthusiast  against 
some  other  vice  very  likely  not  worse  than  his  own. 
Let  him  have  the  frtir  measure  of  blame  for  his  own 
errors,  but  do  nut  let  his  zeal  for  virtue  in  another 
quarter  be  set  down  as  insincere.  Let  him  not 
even  be  suspected  of  tn’ing  to  atone  for  tl»e  vices 
to  which  he  is  inclined  by  abstaining  frxjm  those  to 
which  he  is  not  inclined.  Nay,  more,  men’s  minds 
and  consciences  are  often  so  strangely  twisted, 
there  is  such  a  power  of  what  Mr.  Lecky  calls  “  local¬ 
izing  ”  principles  and  feelings,  that  a  man  will  be  in¬ 
dignant  against  this  or  that  form  of  a  particular  vice 
while  he  practises  other  forms  of  it  without  scruple. 

Such  a  man  is  flagrantly  iuconsistent ;  we  should 
press  the  point  of  his  inconsistency  as  a  special  ar¬ 
gument  to  convince  him,  but  we  should  not  think 
of  charging  him  with  insincerity  simyily  liecause  he 
is  inconsistent  and  imjierfect.  We  have  often 


heard,  and  we  have  always  been  pained  to  hear 
really  good  actions  attributed  to  bad  motives  sim¬ 
ply  because  the  life  of  the  actor  was  open  to  objec¬ 
tion  on  other  grounds.  We  will  nut  enter  into  the 
theological  mature  of  sin,  and  the  doctrine  that  he 
who  offends  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all.  Such  is  at 
least  not  the  doctrine  of  natural  morality,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  welcomes  whatever  b  good  in  any  man,  even 
though  it  may  be  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  bad. 

Alt  the  cases  which  we  have  mentioned  seem  to 
us  quite  distinct  from  hypocrisy  in  the  usual  sense. 
In  tne  former  class  of  cases,  where  a  man  is  certain¬ 
ly  acting  an  artificial,  though  not  necessarily  a  dis¬ 
honest,  pi^,  the  word  ma^  be  applied  in  a  certain 
sense.  To  cases  of  mere  inconsistency  and  imper¬ 
fection,  however  glaring,  it  should  not  be  applied 
at  all.  Strict  hypocrisy,  the  conscious  and  delib¬ 
erate  pretence  to  virtues  which  a  man  has  not  and 
docs  not  care  to  have,  is,  we  susjiect,  much  rarer 
than  people  commonly'  think. 
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I.  HEARTS  AND  TARTS. 

Have  you  never  observed  that  certain  shops 
seem  to  have  been  taken  at  a  long  lease  by  Fail¬ 
ure,  and  underlet  to  unfortunate  speculators,  who 
struggle  fiir  a  little  while  to  establish  a  business,  and 
then  suddenly  vanish?  No.  10  Dreary  Street, Bed¬ 
ford  Square,  held  this  unsatisfactory  position  in  the 
world  of  trade.  It  had  been  a  grocery  for  three 
months,  when  creditors  came  and  removed  the 
stores,  leaving  notliing  behind  but  a  mixed  smell 
of  tallow  and  molasses.  A  watchmaker  had  tried 
to  establish  himself  there,  but  his  strongest  magni¬ 
fying  glass,  though  ever  glued  to  hb  eye,  failed  to 
detect  a  customer,  and  no  sound  was  ever  heard  in 
hb  shop  but  the  tic  —  the  tic  douloureux  —  of  his 
merchandise.  Of  course  his  affairs  were  soon  wound 
up.  Then  a  crinoline  merchant  made  an  indelicate 
exliibition  of  feminine  under-garments,  without, 
however,  adding  to  the  bustle  of  the  establishment. 
It  was  now  devoted  to  refreshment,  but  stomachic 
uffs  tem]>ted  the  passers-by  as  little  as  the  dorsal 
ad  done  ;  ginger-[)eer  ruled  flat,  lemonade  was  a 
drug,  buns  were  heavy,  and  poor  Annie  Johnstone 
found  the  problem  of  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door 
—  the  wolf  which  no  king  or  parliament  can  exti^ 
ate  —  more  difficult  to  solve  daily.  She  sat  be- 
ind  her  little  <lingy  counter  writing  a  letter,  with 
but  small  chance  of  a  customer  coming  in  to  int<nr- 
fere  with  the  work  of  coinjmsition. 

“  My  dear  Uncle  William,  —  Papa  told  me  I 
was  never  to  apply'  to  you,  because  you  had  helped 
him  once,  and  had  refused  to  do  so  again,  and  you 
w'ere  displetised  because  we  tried  to  keep  a  shop, 
which  indeed  has  been  a  very  lame  attempt,  for 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  shop’s  keeping  us.  I  dis¬ 
obey  him  now,  because  I  do  not  know  what  else  to 
do.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  papa  for  five  days, 
and  almost  fear  that  something  may  have  happened 
to  him,  though  he  often  has  to  hide  for  a  little  time, 
because  of  creditors ;  for  he  has  not  been  much  more 
successful  in  getting  to  sell  coal  or  wine  on  commis¬ 
sion,  or  as  an  agent  for  insurance  companies,  than 
I  have  been  as  a  confectioner,  and  he  has  not 
brought  me  any  money  now  for  a  long  time.  He 
hinted  to  me  that  he  might  go  abroad,  but  I  hardly 
think  he  would  have  done  ^at  without  letting  me 
know ;  and  yet  he  was  always  so  afraid  of  his  let¬ 
ters  being  stopped,  and  helping  people  to  trace  him. 
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Ned,  when  he  and  Annie  were  alone  ag^.  There 
is  double  what  I  can  eat,  I  see ;  will  you  not  help  me 
out  with  it  ?  ” 

I  had  always  a  better  opinion  of  Ned  Whiston 
for  divining  that  Annie’s  larder  might  be  uudei^ 
stocked,  and  providing  her  with  a  meal  in  this  dip¬ 
lomatic  manner ;  and  Annie,  who  was  faint  as  well  as 
anxious,  appreciated  it  too.  It  sounds  shockingly 
unromantic  to  suppose  that  eating  and  drinking  can 
have  any  connection  with  the  anections,  yet  there 
seems  an  incompleteness  about  either  the  triendship 
or  the  love  u^n  which  the  digestive  organs  have 
not  set  their  seal. 

1  do  not  deny  that  the  more  ethereal  kiss  m^  be 
the  correct  sigillwn  amoris,  but  every  comer  of  the 
shop  was  visible  from  the  street,  and  as  for  asking 
her  lover  into  the  back-parlor  while  her  father  was 
absent,  Annie  was  faf  too  correct  a  young  lady  to 
think  of  such  a  thing,  and,  indeed,  Master  Ned  had 
not  the  impudence  to  hint  at  an  invitation  of  the  kind 
being  welcome.  So  they  ratified  their  engagement 
with  oysters  .and  porter  seated  opposite  to  each 
other  at  a  little  round  marble-topped  table;  and 
when  the  meal  was  concluded,  they  felt  as  if  they 
had  been  ac<}uainted  for  months. 

On  returnmg  so  late  to  the  office  the  day  before, 
Ned  Whiston  had  been  subiecte<l  to  troublesome 
questioning  as  to  what  he  had  been  doing  with 
himself  all  the  time ;  so  he  took  care  to  leave  early 
to-day,  announcing  his  intention  of  returning  at 
the  same  hour  on  the  morrow. 

But  on  the  following  morning  he  was  sent  off  to 
Chester  with  ccrUun  important  depds.  That  was 
on  the  Thursday,  and  he  did  not  get  back  till 
Saturday  night ;  and  as  he  lived  at  home,  some 
fifteen  miles  out  of  town  with  observant  relatives, 
he  could  not  get  away  on  the  Sunday -without 
exciting  awkward  curiosity ;  so  that  it  was  not 
till  luncheon-time  on  Monday  that  he  entered 
Dreary  Street  with  a  throbbing  heart.  The 
shutters  were  up  at  No.  10.  Poor  Ned  felt  for  a 
moment  as  if  his  heart  and  lungs  had  struck  work. 
Was  she  dead  ?  No,  no,  iinpo.>:sib!e.  Her  father, 
perhaps ;  he  had  disappeared  suddenly,  •  and  might 
nave  committed  suicide.  The  idea  of  disturbing  a 
recent  sorrow  made  him  drop  the  bell-handle 
without  ringing,  and  look  round  for  a  likely  place 
for  information.  There  was  a  brush-shop  imme¬ 
diately  opposite,  and  the  portly  dame  who  kept  it 
was  standing  in  the  doorway,  eying  him  with  a 
certain  curiosity.  She  had  a  good-natured  look 
about  her,  so  he  crossed  the  road,  and  asked  her  if 
she  knew  what  was  the  matter. 

“  Lor  1  ”  exclaimed  the  woman ;  “  and  I  who 
thought  you  would  perhaps  tell  me :  sure  you  were 
a  friend  or  relative,  or  something,  I  thought,  going 
there  most  days  the  last  month  and  more !  ”  And 
she  seemed  quite  injured. 

“  I  only  went  as  a  —  a  customer,”  said  Ned ;  “  but 
I  have  got  to  take  a  sort  of  interest,  and  so,  seeing 
the  shop  shut  up  —  ” 

“  I  see,  I  see ;  you  look  quite  pale  ;  come  in  and 
sit  down.  Lor  1  I ’ve  been  a  young  girl  myself, 
and  I  remember  hearing  how  .Jim  was  took  when 
he  first  heard  I  had  the  measles.  No,  it ’s  nothin? 
of  that  sort ;  she  went  away  quite  well,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  only  crying.” 

“  She  has  gone  away,  then  V  ” 

“  Bless  you,  yes ;  did  n’t  I  say  so  ?  A  gentleman, 
not  her  father,  came  in  a  cab  at  twenty-five  minutes 
past  ten  yesterday  morning,  or  perhaps  it  might  be 
a  little  nearer  the  half-hour;  I  saw  him,  because 


my  room  looks  out  on  the  street,  and  I  was  before 
the  glass  putting  on  my  bonnet  for  church.  My 
husband  used  to  go  to  chapel,  and,  I  believe,  pre¬ 
fers  it  now,  only  I  won’t  put  up  with  nothin?  so 
vulgar.  What  gentle-folks  do  you  sec  at  chapel? 

I  say  to  him.  W’hy,  look  at  the  carriage  company 
as  goes  to  church,  compared  to  —  ” 

“  "What  aged  gentleman  ?  ”  interrupted  Ned. 

“  Well,  middle-aged ;  or,  as  he  was  got  up 
youthful,  perhaps  we  might  say  elderly.  A  fine  man, 
though,  tall  and  stoutish,  with  a  ^ht-brown  wig, 
and  whiskers  dyed  to  match.  Wig  and  dye'l 
know  not  natural,  because  of  the  crow’s-feet;  no 
man  ever  had  such  crow’s-feet  as  them  without  a 
bit  of  gray.  Well,  he  got  out,  and  went  into  the 
house,  leaving  the  cab  waiting ;  and  as  I  felt  a  sort 
of  interest  in  that  Miss  Johnstone,  poor  thing,  her 
father  being  such  a  regular  bad  un,  I  waited  too, 
and  gave  uj)  my  church  for  once ;  not  but  what  I 
hold  that  it  brings  luck  to  —  ” 

“  Exactly ;  I  agree  with  you.  And  how  long 
did  the  gentleman  stop  ?  ” 

“Till  twelve  o’clock,  keeping  the  cab  waiting; 
which  would  have  been  much  cheaper  to  have  psud 
the  first  off,  and  taken  another.  And  then  he  came 
out,  followed  by  Miss  Johnstone,  who  had  a  box, 
which  the  cabman  took  and  put  on  the  roof;  and  t 
bandbox  and  umbrella,  which  she  t<x)k  inside  with  I 
her.  But  first  she  locked  the  house-door  and  to(A 
the  key  out,  and  as  she  turned  to  get  into  the  cab, 

I  saw  that  she  was  crying.” 

'That  was  all  the  information  Ned  Whiston  could 
get  at  the  time;  but  when  he  revisited  the  spot 
later  in  the  day,  he  found  a  weazened  man  with  a 
very  sour  expression  on  his  face  coming  out  of  No. 
10,  and  asked  liim  if  he  knew  what  had  happened. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  man ;  “  the  father ’s  drowned, 
and  the  daughter ’s  hooked  it,  and  I  am  done  out 
of  my  rent,  —  that ’s  what  has  happened.” 

II.  J08S  nOUBK  VILLA. 

You  are  probably  under  the  impression  that  no 
one  has  ever  yet  adopted  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton 
as  an  architectural  model,  and  if  that  is  the  ca'e,  j 
I  must  request  you  to  dispel  the  false  idea,  for 
.Toss  House  Villa,  near  Southend,  was  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  miniature  of  that  remarkable  edifice.  When 
Mr.  William  .Johnstone  was  a  young  man  and  a 
nominal  barrister,  it  was  considered  that  he  bore 
some  resemblance  in  face  and  figure  to  the  Prince 
Regent ;  and,  since  nature  had  moulded  him  after 
the  fashion  of  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,  he  ! 
considered  it  his  duty  to  act  conformably ;  so  he  I 
dressed  himself  hideously,  attended  prize-fights  and 
cock-pits,  intrigued,  played  high,  got  frequently  ' 
intoxicated,  stuffed  his  head  with  a  ))rodigiou9  j 
quantity  of  scented  snuff,  and  imitated  his  roval  j 
prototy|)C  in  every  other  way  th.at  his  constitution  j 
and  purse  would  allow.  Bjr  the  time  he  was  thirty, 
however,  both  began  to  give  out,  so  he  wisely  de¬ 
termined  to  retire  into  the  country  with  a  rich  wife. 
Dissolute  men  are  very  fond  of  falling  back  upon 
the  latter  plan  for  retrieving  their  broken  fortunes, 
but  women  arc  not  quite  so  foolish  as  satirists  make 
out,  and  do  not  always  fall  in  with  these  prudent 
little  arrangements.  Mr.  Johnstone,  however,  was 
more  fortunate ;  the  royal  resemblance  which  had 
been  his  bane  now  proved  his  remedy,  and,  coupled 
with  an  insinuation  that  perhaps  there  might  be  a 
natural  reason  for  it,  proved  too  much  for  the  loyal 
heart  of  a  drj'salter’s  widow,  who  was  not,  as  scan¬ 
dal  reported,  quite  double  her  second  husband’s 
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age,  and  whose  temper  was  therefore  naturally 
soared  by  the  persistency  with  which  people  whom 
they  met  on  their  weciding  tour  wouM  mistake 
them  for  mother  and  son.  After  his  marriage  Mr. 
Johnstone  happily  refrained  from  assimilating  his 
domestic  arrangements  to  those  of  his  royal  proto¬ 
type,  but  the  ruling  passion  broke  out  when  he 
came  to  build  a  home  tor  himself  on  a  small  estate 
belonging  to  his  wife  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  resulted  in  the  model  of  the  Pavilion  alludecl 
to ;  a  style  of  architecture  which  suited  Mrs.  John¬ 
stone  also  well  enough,  as,  in  addition  to  the  asso¬ 
ciations,  more  than  half  the  rcxtms  in  the  building 
could  be  used  for  nothing  but  the  storing  up  of 
jams  and  pickles,  the  concoction  of  which  articles 
was  the  delight  of  her  life. 

She  managed  to  preserve  herself — whether  with 
sugar  or  vinegar,  I  decline  to  state  —  for  fifteen 
years  after  marriage,  and  then  she  turned  to  mould, 
leaving  her  husband  in  a  position  to  set  up  a 
grocery,  had  he  been  so  minded.  He  was  not; 
neither  did  he  relapse  into  the  sowing  of  wild-oats, 
perhaps  because  his  morals  had  improved,  but  also 
Wause  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  soil  would 
stand  a  second  crop.  He  visited  London  only 
occasionally,  and  then  his  flag  was  pulled  down. 
Hoisting  and  lowering  that  flag  was  his  morning 
and  evening  amusement.  On  royal  birthdays  and 
coronation  days  he  fired  twenty-one  small  cannon, 
going  from  one  to  another  with  a  red-hot  poker, 
which  was  quite  a  sight. .  Otherwise  he  vegetated, 
and  difiered  from  a  turnip  principally  in  being 
occasionally  bored,  and  entertaining  vague  wishei 
that  some  eligible  woman  would  look  him  up  and 
mary  him.  But  the  years  passed  away ;  Cfeorge 
the  Fourth  became  the  prey  of  worms  and  satirists ; 
a  generation  sprang  up  which  knew  little  of  that 
m(rael  gentleman,  and  had  the  bad  taste  to  dislike 
that  little.  Mr.  Johnstone  could  not  now  have 
gone  about  with  ten  yards  of  tablecloth  round  his 
neck,  and  coat  buttons  between  his  shoulder-blades, 
without  causing  the  very  sheep  to  baa  at  him.  He 
modified  his  apparel,  therefore ;  but  his  heart  clung 
to  the  old  times,  and  hugged  the  old  resemblance  ; 
so  he  still  had  his  wig  made  up  in  exact  imitation 
of  the  ex-dandy’s  hair,  still  adopted  his  favorite 
attitudes,  still  took  scented  snuff.  "With  his  elder 
and  only  brotlier  he  had  not,  of  late  years,  been  on 
good  terms.  He  owed  him  no  grudge  for  having 
D^en  bom  first ;  he  forgave  him  for  selling  the 
small  landed  estate  which  nad  beenin  the  faniuy  for 
a  respectable  number  of  years;  but  when  he  dis¬ 
graced  the  name,  by  a  succession  of  petty  tricks  and 
contrivances  for  raising  a  few  pounds,  and  especially 
when  he  tried  to  make  a  milch  cow  of  him,  he  quar¬ 
relled  with  him.  His  enmity  dissolved,  however, 
in  the  news  of  his  death  by  drowning  while  crossing 
over  to  Jersey,  and  he  hurried  to  London  at  once, 
anc  brought  Annie  to  his  Chinese  home  with  de¬ 
spatch  and  secrecy.  “  I  am  glad  to  adopt  you,  mv 
dear,”  he  said;  “but  I  do  not  want  to  adopt  all 
your  creditors.” 

It  had  been  a  struggle  to  ^Ir.  Johnstone  to  break 
up  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  existence  by  estab¬ 
lishing  his  niece  as  mistress  of  what  had  now  for 
years  been  a  bachelor  home ;  but  it  almost  always 
pays  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  conquest  of  habit  and  indolence  by  being 
released  from  the  thrall  of  his  housekeeper,  a  tyranni¬ 
cal,  stupid,  pilfering,  tippling  dame,  to  whom  he  had 
not  dared  to  mention  bis  intentions  with  respect  to 
•^nie,  which  indeed  had  from  the  circumstances  of 


the  case  been  necessarily  conceived  and  executed 
very  suddenly,  and  upon  whmn  this  niece  of  her 
maxter's  (term  of  courtesy)  burst  therefore  like  a 
thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky.  As  Annie  was  very 
yoimg  and  quiet  in  manner,  Mrs.  Gobble  hoped  at 
first,  indeed,  to  overawe  her,  but  soon  finding  that 
she  had  met  her  match,  her  emotions  became  too 
much  for  her,  and,  combined  perhaps  with  an  inju¬ 
dicious  amount  of  nourishment,  brought  her  gout  to 
such  a  climax,  that  she  could  not  even  play  at  doing 
her  work,  and  had  to  retire. 

Annie’s  society  had  one  curious  effect  upon  her 
uncle:  it  resuscitated  all  his  hankerings  after  a 
second  marriage.  For  if  he  was  to  have  a  lady  at 
the  head  of  his  house,  why,  he  reasoned  with  him¬ 
self,  should  it  not  be  a  wife  ?  So  a  flirtation  which 
had  been  budding  between  Mr.  Johnstone  and  Miss 
Plumptree,  of  Southend,  for  the  last  three  years  be¬ 
gan  to  throw  out  decided  shoots.  It  was  not  so 
veiy  absurd.  Mr.  Johnstone  was  a  little  over  sixty, 
and  Miss  Plumptree  was  a  little  over  forty.  Both 
were  comfortably  off,  and  had  calm  and  sober  lean¬ 
ings  towards  matrimony.  Miss  Plumptree  was  not 
only  forty,  but  fair  and  fat,  — just  suen  a  figure  as 
the  monarch  of  Mr.  Johnstone’s  soul  would  have 
admired ;  and  this  fact  tended  greatly  to  feed  the 
mature  flame.  Then  there  was  increased  intimacy, 
for  whereas  he  had  only  met  her  occasionally  before 
his  niece  came  to  live  with  him,  he  now  saw  her  al¬ 
most  daily,  a  fervent  friendship  having  sprung  up 
between  her  and  Annie. 

They  were  sitting  together  now  in  a  willow- 
pattern  summer-house,  on  the  brink  of  a  small  pond, 
the  lair  of  a  dragon  who  was  supposed  to  spout,  but 
who  followed  the  example  of  many  gentlemen  who 
are  elected  into  a  certain  House  tor  a  similar  pur¬ 
pose,  and  did  n’t.  It  was  in  the  strawberry  season, 
and  a  fine  dish  of  the  fniit  stood  on  the  table  be¬ 
tween  them,  with  which,  needlework,  and  confiden¬ 
tial  chat,  they  were  beguiling  the  morning  hours 
not  unpleasantly. 

“  And  so  you  have  never  heard  of  him  since  ?  ” 
said  Miss  Plumptree. 

“  Never,”  replied  Annie. 

“  Just  like  all  the  men,  dear :  ‘  Out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind.’  ” 

“  Nay,  I  do  not  blame  him,  poor  fellow.  I  do 
not  see  how  he  could  have  found  me  out,  if  he  tried 
ever  so,  I  left  so  suddenly,  so  mysteriously.” 

“  O,  well,”  sighed  Miss  Plumptree,  “  if  he  had 
been  his  great-grandfather,  he  would  have  discov¬ 
ered  you  somehow ;  but  young  men  are  not  what 
they  were ;  they  are  so  selfi^,  so  listless,  every¬ 
thing  is  too  much  trouble  to  them.  —  And  you  nev¬ 
er  hinted  anything  about  it  to  your  uncle  ?  ” 

“  O,  no,”  said  Annie ;  “  besides,  he  does  not  take 
hints :  you  must  speak  out  plainly  if  you  want  him 
to  understand  your  wishes.’’ 

“  Hum,”  said  Miss  Plumptree. 

“  And  then,”  continued  Annie,  “  he  was  so 
young,  and  not  in  a  position  to  marry  for  ever  so 
long ;  and  the  acquaintanceship  was  so  short ;  and 
his  friends  would  be  sure  to  disapprove ;  so  that  al¬ 
together,  perhaps,  it  is  better  as  it  is.” 

“  And  do  you  love  him  still,  dear  ?  ” 

“  1  think  I  do ;  he  was  kind,  you  see,  when  I  had 
no  one  else,  and  —  ” 

“  There,  don’t  cry,  dear.  Have  a  strawberry.” 

Annie  recovered  her  equilibrium,  and  turned  the 
subject.  “  I  can’t  think  what  has  happened  to  Un¬ 
cle  William,”  she  s.aid ;  “  he  does  take  such  a  funny 
interest  in  how  I  look  all  of  a  sudden.  He  takes  in 
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a  paper  with  the  fashions  in  it,  and  stands  looking  when  he  had  gathered  his  wits  together,  he  started 
critically  at  me  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  his  for  London,  to  seek  an  interview  with  his  solicitor, 
eyes  screwed  up,  for  minutes  toother ;  and  then  That  acute  gentleman  informed  him  that  there 
he  walks  round  me  gravely,  as  if  I  were  a  horse ;  seemed  to  be  really  something  in  the  claim  which 
indeed,  I  expect  him  to  say,  “  Come  up ;  tuck,  was  set  up,  but  that  it  would  take  a  deal  of  legis- 
tuck ;  come  over !  ”  eveir  moment,  or  to  look  in  lation  to  prove  it,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  it 
my  mouth.  And  if  my  hair  is  not  done,  or  my  was  odds  on  the^  man  in  possession  eventually  win- 
dress  cut  according  to  ue  fashion-plates,  he  scolds  ning  the  day.  But  still,  if  an  advantageous  com? 
me.  And  then  he  takes  me  over  to  ^uthend  when-  promise  were  to  be  suggested,  it  might  be  as  well 
ever  he  hears  that  a  packet  is  coming  in,  and  walks  to  take  it  into  consideration, 
me  up  and  down  that  long  pier.  And  he  is  always  So  Mr.  Johnstone  took  to  walking  for  hours 
on  the  lookout  for  concerts  or  entertainments  of  about  the  garden  of  Joss  House  Villa  with  his  eyes 
any  kind  we  can  go  to.  Can  you  explmn  it  ?  ”  bent  on  his  toes,  and  his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
“I  think  I  can  give  a  guess,”  said  Miss  Flump-  back,  lost  in  thought,  and  'muttering  at  intervals, 
tree ;  “  in  fact,  I  expect  that  my  influence  may  have  “  Advantageous  compromise.” 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  plain  truth  is,  my  He  was  accustomed  to  spread  a  silk  pocket-hand- 
dear,  that  he  wants  to  get  you  married.”  kerchief  over  his  head  after  dinner,  and  take  forty 

“  No  1  ”  cried  Annie,  with  a  jump.  “  But  he  told  winks,  —  at  the  rate  of  one  wink  to  two  minutes ; 
me  distinctly,  when  I  first  came  here,  that,  though  but  his  slumbers  now  were  strangely  disturbed. 
I  might  expect  to  be  provided  for  in  his  will,  I  must  He  would  turn  and  mutter,  and  his  mutterings,  to 
not  look  for  any  dowry,  or  even  much  of  a  trousseau,  the  excitement  of  Annie’s  curiosity,  invariably 
in  case  I  were  to  marry ;  and  that  did  not  look  much  formed  some  part  fit  the  words  “  Advantageous 
like  great  anxiety  on  the  subject.”  compromise  1  ” 

“No,  dear;  but  his  views  have  undergone  a 

change.  The  fact  is,  that  he  does  your  humble  the  advantageous  compromise. 

servant  the  honor  to  wish  —  ”  Miss  Plumptree  and  Annie  Johnstone  sat  in  the 

“  O,  and  you  will  take  him,  won’t  you  ?  It  will  same  queer  summei^house  overlooking  the  dragon 
be  so  nice  to  call  you  aunt,  and  have  you  living  in  in  the  chickweed,  employed  in  the  same  description 
the  house  1  ”  cried  Annie,  enthusiastically.  of  needlework,  the  advance  of  the  year  being  shown 

“  Well,  dear,”  continued  Miss  Plumptree,  “  it  by  a  basket  of  apricots  which  stood  in  the  place  of 
seemed  to  me  that  the  opportunity  was  a  good  one  the  strawberries.  Mr.  Johnstone  sat  near  them  in 
for  advancing  your  interests,  so  I  refused  to  give  silent  abstraction.  At  intervals,  indeed,  he  would 
him  a  definite  answer  while  you  were  unsettled ;  not  tilt  his  chair  forward  to  bring  his  band  within 
but  what  I  would  sooner  have  you  for  a  companion,  range  of  the  mellow  fruit,  of  which  he  was  devour- 
of  course,  but  it  does  not  do  to  be  selfish ;  and  as  ing  a  choleraic  quantity ;  but  he  seemed  to  do  so 
your  uncle  is  inclined  to  be  what  we  may  call  care-  mechanically,  as  if  he  did  not  quite  know  what  he 
ful  in  his  money  matters,  which  is  often  the  case  was  about ;  and  indeed,  while  nis  palate  was  en- 
with  those  who  have  been  somewhat  extravagant  in  gaged  with  the  apricots,  his  mind  was  absorbed  in 
youth,  I  thought  a  little  stimulant  to  his  generosity  contemplation  of  his  jiosition. 
would  be  beneficial.  Hush  1  here  he  comes.  Can  “  That  fine,  that  remarkably  fine  woman,”  he 
anything  be  the  matter  ?  ”  said  to  himself,  as  his  eyes  rested  admiringly  on 

This  possibility  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Johnstone’s  Miss  Plumptree,  “  will  not  marry  me  until  that  girl 
face  and  manner,  the  former  being  bewildered,  tlie  is  off  my  hands,  wliich  is  less  likely  to  happen  than 
latter  hurried  and  excited,  as  he  came  towards  them  ever,  now  that  it  is  doubtful  if  I  can  give  her,  or 
from  his  Joss  House  with  an  open  letter  in  his  even  leave  her  a  penny.  And  yet,  if  these  fellows 
hand.  really  manage  to  take  away  my  money,  —  and 

Something  the  matter  ?  Indeed,  there  was ;  noth-  there  is  no  knowing  what  lawyers  may  not  do  in 
ing  less  than  a  threat  of  losing  his  late  wife’s  prop-  that  way,  —  it  will  be  an  extra  reason  why  I  should 
erty,  and  being  reduced  once  more  to  the  straits  marry  a  woman  with  a  nice  competence  to  make 
which  had  driven  him  into  premature  matrimony  up.  I  wonder  how  George  the  Fourth  would  have 
thirty  years  before.  One  of  those  Doctors’  Com-  acted  under  similar  circumstances  V  But  bdi  I 
mons  grubbers,  who  live  by  holding  out  that  they  how  could  he  possibly  have  been  placed  in  them  ? 
have  discovered  something  to  somebody’s  advan-  When  a  king  has  his  property  taken  from  him,  he 
tage,  —  which  generally  turns  out  to  Ix^  a  traudulent  does  not  go  to  law ;  he  fights,  or  rather  other  peo- 
mare’s  nest,  but  every  now  and  then  — just  often  pie  fight,  which  is  bettor  still,  and  settle  the  matter 
enough  to  tempt  fresh  flocks  of  gulls  —  proves  to  be  that  way.” 

a  discovery  of  n^al  importance,  —  had  fished  up  evi-  His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  servant 

dence  that  the  late  Mrs.  Johnstone  had  by  rights  bearing  a  card,  who  told  him  that  a  gentleman 

only  a  life-interest  in  her  first  husband’s  jiropcrty ;  wished  to  see  him. 
and  having  thereupon  discovered  the  person  who,  “  Where  have  you  shown  him  ?  ” 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  the  claimant,  “  Into  the  grand  music-hall,”  replied  the  girl, 

he  had  put  himself  into  communication  with  him.  Too  much  flurried  to  say  a  word  to  cither  of  the 

Said  claimant  proved  indeed  to  be  in  the  legal  ladie.s,  Mr.  Johnstone  hastened  to  the  grand  music- 
profession,  which  was  a  disappointment  for  the  hall,  an  apartment  fifteen  feet  by  thirteen,  where 
grubber ;  but  as  there  was  really  something  in  the  he  found  a  young  man. 

evidence  he  had  lit  upon,  his  time  was  not  entirely  “  Tlie  —  ah  1  —  the  claimant,  I  believe  ?  ”  said 
thrown  away.  Mr.  Johnstone,  glancing  from  his  visitor  to  the  card 

This  was  the  startling  information  which  was  he  held  in  his  hand, 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Johustone  in  the  hard,  sharp  words  “  Yes,”  replied  the  other.  “  The  course  which  I 
of  a  fawyeFs  letter,  and  which  he  now  communi-  have  taken,  in  calling  upon  you  personally,  may 
cated  in  his  distress  to  Miss  Plumptree  and  Annie,  seem  somewhat  strange,  especially  for  a  lawyer ; 
They  cheered  him  with  sanguine  speeches ;  and  but  there  has  been  some  mention  of  the  possibility 
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of  a  compromise ;  and  to  tell  the  simple  truth,  you 
have  been  in  possession  so  long,  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  enables  me  to  contest  your  rights  has 
come  from  so  disreputable  a  quarter,  that  I  am 
rather  ashamed  of  my  position,  and  would  prefer 
settling  the  matter  amicably  to  commencing  a  long 
course  of  litigation. 

“  A  very  professional  view  of  the  case,  I  own,  but 
I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  should  have  no  such 
scruples  if  I  were  acting  for  a  client.  It  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  matter,  however,  to  make  the  first  approaches 
towards  a  compromise  in  writing,  because,  if  your 
opponent  is  unwilling  to  entertain  it,  he  may  take 
it  as  an  acknowledgment  of  weakness,  and  be¬ 
come  confirmed  in  the  strength  of  his  case  ;  or  he 
may  find  a  weapon  in  some  sentence  of  your  letter 
which  may  be  turned  against  you.  So  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  sink  the  lawyer.  I  am  only  a  very  young 
one,  and  call  upon  you  personally  to  talk  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  quietly,  and  see  if  you  are  inclined  to 
meet  me  half-way.  Of  course,  you  will  commit 
yourself  to  nothing  without  consulting  your  so¬ 
licitor.” 

“  I  am  no  great  friend  to  litigation  myself,”  said 
Mr.  Johnstone ;  “  and  if  you  can  show  me  that 
your  claim  is  really  a  good  one,  I  am  ready  to  listen 
to  what  you  have  to  propose.” 

The  young  man  then  commenced  translating  the 
case  from  jargon  into  English ;  and  when  his  audi¬ 
tor  seemed  to  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  it  in  all 
its  bearings,  be  told  him  that  he  had  sooner  the 
first  sketch  of  a  compromise  should  come  from 
him. 

“  Are  you  married  ?  ”  cried  Mr.  Johnstone,  his 
eyes  brightening  with  a  sudden  idea. 

“  No.” 

“  Then,  by  George  !  ”  slapping  his  thigh,  “  why 
not  marry  my  niece  7  ” 

“  You  do  me  great  honor,  I  am  sure,”  stammered 
lie  young  man.  “  So  unexpected !  so  sudden  I  No 
idea  of  manying,  unless  ^  Besides,  1  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  the  lady;  in  fact,  was  not 
aware  you  had  a  niece.” 

“  O,  you  shall  soon  know  her,”  cried  Mr.  John¬ 
stone  ;  “  she  is  in  the  garden.  Come  and  be  in¬ 
troduced.”  And  he  led  the  way  towards  the  sum¬ 
mer-house,  his  visitor  following  with  a  face  of  comic 
perplexity. 

“Marry  another  ;  perhaps  afterwards  to  find  her, 
—  never  I  ”  he  said  to  himself. 

“  Annie,”  said  Mr.  Johnstone,  “  let  me  introduce 
you  to —  Holloa!” 

No  wonder  he,  as  well  as  Miss  Plumptree,  was 
astonished,  for  the  stranger  cried  out ;  “  Annie,  my 
Annie,  is  it  possible  I  ”  and  rushed  forward  to  seize 
her  hand,  which  she  gave  him  with  a  little  cry  of 
“  Ned !  ” 

“  \Miy,  Annie,  have  you  met  Mr.  Whiston  be¬ 
fore  ?  ” 

“Yes,  uncle.” 

“  O  yes,  sir,”  said  Ned  Whiston ;  “  and  when 
she  disappeared  from  Dreary  Street  so  mysteriously 
and  suddenly,  I  was  in  despair.  I  have  looked  for 
her  everywhere  ;  I  advertised  in  the  sensation  col¬ 
umn  of  the  Times,  not  by  name,  of  course,  but  so 
that  she  might  understand.” 

“We  have  it  sent  the  second  day,  and  the  sup¬ 
plement  does  not  come  with  it.” 

Well,  I  expect  that  you  do  not  want  the  whole 
story  over  again,  so  we  may  omit  the  rest  of  the 
conversation.  Everything  was  arranged  satisfacto¬ 
rily.  Ned  Whiston,  who  was  doing  a  respectable 


and  yearly  increasing  business,  married  Annie 
when  the  peaches  came  in  ;  a  nice  sum  was  paid 
down  on  their  marriage,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
property  secured  to  them  on  Mr.  Johnstone’s  death, 
subject  to  an  annuity  to  be  paid  to  his  widow,  if  he 
left  one. 

A  month  after  the  young  people  had  been  settled 
in  their  new  home,  Mr.  Johnstone  and  Miss  Plump- 
tree  were  quietly  tied  together ;  and  the  first  thing 
the  former  did,  after  returning  to  Joss  House  Villa, 
was  to  walk  into  the  kitchen  and  put  the  poker  in 
the  fire. 

“  What  are  you  about,  dear  ?  ”  inquired  his 
bride. 

“  I  am  going  to  fire  a  wedding  salute,  —  twenty- 
one  guns,”  replied  her  husband.  And  he  did. 

OXFORD  AS  IT  IS. 

To  the  anxious  parent  unable  to  decide  whether 
he  is  or  is  not  right  in  committing  the  plastic  mate¬ 
rial  of  his  son’s  nature  to  the  all-moulding  forces  of 
a  university  career,  and  who  finally,  not  without 
vague  misgivings,  excited  by  the  remarkable  stories 
that  he  has  heard  as  to  the  way  in  which  Oxford 
has  been  instrumental  in  shipwrecking  the  hopes 
of  many  a  promising  young  man,  intrusts  his  charge 
to  the  critical  influences  of  academical  existence ; 
to  all  those  who  know  Oxford  only  as  it  is  depicted 
in  the  pages  of  flimsy  novelists  and  sensational  play¬ 
wrights  ;  to  those,  in  short,  who  have  formed  their 
impressions  of  the  old  university  town  upon  the 
Isis  on  the  strength  of  loose  intelligence  conveyed 
to  them  second  or  third  hand,  and  who  may  care 
about  correcting  them  by  reference  to  the  standard 
of  reality  and  truth,  the  remarks,  which  we  shall 
have  to  make  in  this  paper  on  the  subject  of  Ox¬ 
ford  as  it  is,  will  be  not  merely,  considering  the 
fact  that  the  present  month  witnesses  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  academical  year,  seasonable,  but,  in 
view  of  the  insight  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may 
give  them,  and  the  errors  which  we  may  tend  to 
remove,  profitable  and  valuable  as  well.  Precisely 
in  proportion  as  the  class  from  which  the  colleges 
of  Oxford  are  annually  recruited  with  undergradu¬ 
ates  has  increased,  will  the  importance  of  this  theme 
have  increased  also,  and  the  circle  of  interests  to 
which  it  necessarily  appeals  have  become  enlarged. 
It  seems  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  time  which 
the  champions  of  that  sonorous  war-cry  should  have 
selected  for  demanding  the  nationalization  of  the 
universities,  should  be  above  all  others  the  present, 
when  the  ideal  condition  of  things  so  clamorously 
and  unceasingly  shouted  for  is  infinitely  nearer 
attainment  than  it  ever  was  before.  Assuredly  if 
by  nationalization  is  meant  a  gathering  together  of 
the  representatives  of  every  grade  and  order  in  our 
social  economy,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with¬ 
in  our  academic  walls,  nationalization  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  feature  alre^y  existing  in  the  Oxford  of 
to-day. 

Happy  is  the  nation  which  has  no  history  ;  hap¬ 
py  would  it  be  for  Oxford,  and  for  those  who,  for 
whatever  reason,  are  interested  in  her,  if  she  had 
never  attracted  the  attention  of  the  writers  of  flim¬ 
sy  novels  and  fashionable  romances.  By  these  she 
has  been  monstrously  caricatured  at  every  turn. 
She  has  suffered  alike  at  the  hands  of  friend  and 
foe,  and  those  who  would  have  wished  her  best  have 
misrepresented  her  most.  We  all  know  the  kind 
of  view  which  authors  of  this  type  have  delighted  to 
give  of  the  every-day  existence  of  the  average  im- 
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der^raduate.  As  we  recall  it  to  our  mind  there 
float  before  us  visions  of  apartments  gorgeous  with 
mirrors  and  luxurious  with  velvet,  replete  in  eveiy 
comer  with  articles  of  vertu  from  the  East  and  del¬ 
icate  knick-knacks  from  Turin.  The  atmosphere  is 
pervaded  by  a  rich  fragrance  of  rare  exotics,  and 
there,  languidly  stretched  on  a  subtly-devised  couch, 
in  the  very  heart  of  this  chamber  of  Sybaris,  this 
bower  roses,  reclines  the  youthful  hero  of  the 

rt,  the  master  of  the  academic  revel,  wearied  by 
nightly  dissipation  of  his  extravagant  career, 
surrounded  by  companions  encrowned  as  to  their 
heads  with  metaphorical  laurel-wreaths  and  figura¬ 
tive  roses,  sipping  the  perfect  produce  of  some  price¬ 
less  vintage.  Or  we  may  change  the  scene  and 
contemplate  a  different  feature  in  the  work  of  these 
remarkable  sketchers  of  ordinary  Oxford  life.  If 
one  of  this  order  of  novelists  has  desired  to  intro¬ 
duce  us  to  the  night-side  of  academic  usages,  he  has 
given  us  a  meretriciously  graphic  painting  of  what 
goes  on  in  these  several  splendid  chambers  towards 
the  small  hours.  He  has  lifted  the  curtmn,  and 
we  have  gazed  upon  a  youthful  band  of  academic 
revellers  plunging  in  each  maddest  excess  which 
their  inflamed  imagination  could  conceive.  We 
have  been  bjld  of  flushed  faces  and  high  play ;  of 
hmr  dishevelled,  and  of  prospects  ruined ;  of  fear¬ 
ful  losings  and  nefarious  winniugs.  Dark  p>ools  of 
Burgundy  have  stained  the  Brussels  carpet  on  the 
floor :  there  has  been  a  reckless  waste  of  material, 
which  would  have  supplied  the  most  elaborate  sup- 

Kr;  profusion,  promgality,  and  vice,  —  this  has 
en  the  trinity  of  features  held  up  by  these  annalists 
of  the  impossible  to  our  contemplation.  Or  suppos¬ 
ing  the  ingenious  writer  has  desired,  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other,  to  contrast  this  mode  of  undergraduate 
life  with  another  species  of  existence,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  us  the  reading  man  of  the  period,  —  what  a 
dilapidated  picture  of  studious  mortality  have*  we 
not  had !  Could  we  conceive  of  a  more  emphatic 
caution  to  young  men  in  general  not  to  go  and  do 
likewise  ?  Morning,  noon,  and  night  this  creature  is 
perpetually  poring  in  his  cloistered  cell  over  duster 
old  tomes  and  recondite  treatises,  which  one  enthusi¬ 
astic  lady  represents  him  as  having  “  disentombed 
among  the  archives  of  the  Bodleian,”  it  being  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  the  by, 
that  no  volume  belonging  to  it  shall  be  removed  firom 
the  premises.  As  for  his  social  traits,  how  should 
he  have  any,  seeing  that  his  whole  existence  is 
passed  exclusively  in  his  own  room  ?  He  is  a 
youthful  anchorite,  —  a  complete  troglodyte.  And 
what  is  the  pinnacle  of  ambition  which  he  is  allowed 
to  reach  ?  In  due  time  he  gains,  of  course, 
double  first  class,  —  let  us  remark,  en  passant,  that 
writers  of  this  order  always  appear  to  think  that  a 
double  first  makes  a  man  twice  as  good  a  classical 
scholar  as  a  single  first,  and  that  nothing  more  is 
wanted  to  confer  the  dual  honor  in  question  save  a 
knowledge  of  “  Aristotle’s  Ethics  ”  and  other  ger¬ 
mane  subjects  standing  towards  that  displayed  by 
less  gified  youths  in  the  relation  of  five  to  one.  He 
is  waited  on  in  the  dingy  little  attic,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  by  the  members’  whole  tutorial  staff  of 
Ae  college  —  which  comprises  all  the  fellows,  it  be¬ 
ing  a  necessary  sequence,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
novelists,  that  the  fellow  should  also  be  a  tutor  — 
one  fine  morning,  who  request  that  henceforward  he 
will  become  one  of  themselves,  and  reap  the  fruits 
of  the  same  endowments  as  those  which  they  en- 

joy- 

Immediately  he  is  caught  up,  as  it  were,  in  a 


cloud,  and  the  episode  terminates,  for  the  present, 
with  Ids 'apotheosis  in  the  common  room,  there  to 
make  Greek  puns,  and  to  endeavor  to  recruit  his 
nerves,  shattered  hy  much  study,  on  the  celebrated 
old  college  port  wine.  Probably,  however,  all  the 
port  wine  wmch  was  ever  drunk  on  a  “  gaudy  day  ” 
in  the  most  bibulous  of  Oxford  colleges,  would  not 
suffice  to  repair  the  ravages  which  a  too  lavish  con¬ 
sumption  01  the  nightly  oil  in  the  past  has  made 
upon  the  studious  hero ;  for  the  author  or  authoress, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  way  of  pointing  out  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  moral  to  all  studiously  disposed  youths, 
generally  kills  off  the  newly  made  fellow  berore  the 
curtain  jails,  and  the  desperately  hard-reading  man 
in  the  first  volume  is,  in  the  majority  of  examples, 
represented  as  a  corpse  in  the  third.  It  is  only  the 
other  day  that  a  novel,  in  which  nearly  all  these 
conditions  were  exactly  fulfilled,  was  written  and 
published,  the  author  being,  we  ^lieve,  or  profess¬ 
ing  to  be,  a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  great 
Enarlish  universities. 

Now,  stupidly  monstrous  and  unnatural  —  and 
we  must  confess  that  it  was  the'  stupidity  of  the  piece 
which  impressed  us  infinitely  more  than  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  tendencies  moral  or  immoral  —  as  Mr. 
Boucicault’s  drama  of  “  Formosa,”  which  all  per¬ 
sons  who  happen  just  now  to  be  in  London  are 
crowding  to  see,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  this  most  vicious  habit  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  the  facts  of  university  life.  If  Mr. 
Boucicault  has  fallen  into  a  few  additional  absurdi¬ 
ties  more  or  less  than  those  ordinarily  perpetrated 
by  the  writers  of  such  books  as  “  Charlie  Villars,” 
that  is  simply  due  to  the  circumstance  that  his  ig¬ 
norance  has  compelled  him  to  draw  somewhat  more 
largely  upon  his  imagination.  Energetically  as 
Oxford  men,  young  and  old,  and  all  who  have  the 
interest  of  Oxford  at  heart,  ought  to  protest  against 
Mr.  Boucicault’s  tissue  of  dramatic  monstrosities,  as 
against  a  scries  of  libels  upon  the  character  of  un¬ 
dergraduates  in  general,  and  the  aquatic  under¬ 
graduates  in  particular,  they  are  by  no  means  more 
objectionable  than  the  subtler  and  less  extravagant- 
\y  glaring  misrepresentation  w'hich  finds  favor  with 
iasmonablc  novelists. 

Indeed,  by  reason  of  this  very  fact  their  danger 
is  probably  much  less.  The  calumnious  caricatures 
of  a  playwright,  who  would  wish  his  audience  to 
believe  that  the  university  crew  is  trained  by  a 
prizefighter,  —  that  its  members  invariably  walk 
about  the  streets  of  London  in  straw  hats  and 
white  flannels,  —  that  a  course  of  frantic  debauchery 
does  not  sufiicicntly  interfere  with  the  most  rigidly 
self-denying  ordinance  of  training,  to  prevent  the 
stroke  of  the  boat  doing  his  wort  on  the  day  of 
trial,  so  as  to  enable  his  companions  to  win  the 
race  in  admirable  style,  are  not  likely  to  carry  with 
them  any  large  amount  of  popular  conviction.  The 
world  has  heard  too  much  lately  of  the  abstemious 
austerity  of  living  to  which  the  selected  crews  of 
Harvard  and  Oxford  had  to  submit  before  they  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  contest  of  the  27th  of  last  August,  to 
believe  that  victoiy  on  the  Thames  is  compatible 
with  orgies  in  the  Haymarket,  and  nights  spent  on 
the  sofas  of  boudoirs  in  a  cottage  ornie  at  Fulham. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  too,  that  this  litcraiy 
or  dramatic  passion  for  investing  our  academic 
youth  with  vices  more  “  splendid  ”  than,  as  a  class, 
they  ever  possessed,  —  for  surrounding  them  with 
a  halo  of  purely  fictitious  iniquity,  —  and  for  por¬ 
traying  them  in  the  gaudy  colors  of  a  perfectly 
I  spectral  mode  of  life,  should  still  retain  any  attrac- 
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finn  whatever.  Ab  we  have  said,  within  the  last 
few  years  the. pale  of  Oxford  has  become  extended 
to  an  unprecedented  des;ree.  Its  mysteries  have 
been  not  indeed  violated,  —  that  is  not  the  word, 
but  certainly  divulged  sub  auris.  The  existence 
which  is  passed  within  those  cloistered  walls  —  if 
there  still  linzers  around  it  any  charm  of  romance 

—  has  ceased  to  be  anything  of  a  secret:  intus  et 
in  cute  novimus ;  the  world  knows  or  might  know 
exactly  how  the  mass  of  our  undergraduates  live, 
and  that  if  their  existence  is  not  passed  Diogenes- 
like  in  tubs,  college  rooms  are  yet  very  far  from 
supplying  an  adequate  reproduction  of  the  social 
usages  of  the  island  of  Cyrenc. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  not  so  very  long  a^o 
that  “  tutors  of  thirty  years’  standing  ”  seized  their 
pen  and  wrote  to  the  papers  a  series  of  remarkable 
epistles  conveying  the  surprising  intelligence  that 
the  great  proportion  of  our  lads  at  Oxford  were 
proceeding  to  ruin  with  the  utmost  rapidity  and 
the  most  unswerving  certainty,  by  means  of  that 
particular  avenue  of  which  a  greensward,  a  betting¬ 
ring,  and  a  betting-book  are  the  sure  symbols ;  that 
not  merely  were  these  youngsters  in  the  habit  of 
living  at  a  rate  which  their  allowances  and  the  in¬ 
comes  of  their  fathers  failed  altogether  to  justify, 
but  tliat  it  was  their  systematic  practice  ni^tly  to 
lose  at  cards  sums  wUch  would  make  respectable 
gamblers  0|)en  their  eyes  ;  and  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  racing  season  study  was  impossible  on 
the  banks  of  the  Isis,  because  the  young  gentlemen 
who  ouffht  to  be  busy  with  their  Latin  and  Greek, 
were  wholly  and  sofely  occupied  with  making  up 
their  books  for  the  great  events  of  the  year.  In¬ 
deed,  these  tutors,  who  gave  us  to  understand  that 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  accumulated  experi¬ 
ence  of  three  decades,  vouchsafed  us  intelligence 
more  alarming  even  than  this.  It  was  no  such  un¬ 
common  thing,  they  positively  assured  us,  for  young 
men,  infants  and  undergraduates,  to  be  either  pai’t 
or  entire  owners  of  race-horses,  —  a  circumstance 
which  they  declared  was  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  college  authorities,  yet  winked  at  by  them.  In 
feet,  these  gentlemen,  Avitli  the  air  of  men  who  had 
a  great  pumic  duty  to  perform,  pretty  plainly  let  us 
understand  that  to  send  a  lad  to  Oxford  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  was  but  to  put  him  upon  that  broad  and 
downward-slanting  road  wliich  leads  to  destruction, 

—  simply  to  cut  for  him  the  first  turf  of  what  Mr. 
Boucicault,  d  propos  to  his  new  play,  calls  the  “  The 
Railroad  to  Ruin.” 

Presently,  however,  a  fact  came  out  which  shed 
a  new  light  upon  tlie  alarming  communications  of 
these  experienced  educationalists.  That  their  re¬ 
marks  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass  unchal¬ 
lenged,  was  only  natural ;  that  the  tutors  of  thirty 
years’  stiinding  should  not  have  turned  round,  and 
endeavored  to  vindicate  tlie  veracity  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  strictures  upon  what,  by  a  monstrous  abuse  of 
an  ancient  and  classical  tongue,  they  chose  to  call 
“the  gambling  diathesis,”  was  perhaps  equally  nat¬ 
ural.  In  the  course  of  so  doing,  however,  they  let 
escape  them  an  admission  which  enabled  j)eople  to 
account  tor  the  surprising  statements  originally 
made  in  an  altogether  new  manner.  According  to 
their  own  confession,  the  erewhile  academical  au¬ 
thorities  had  not  tlie  slightest  personal  experience 
of  Oxford  at  the  present  day.  Tutors,  indeed,  of 
thirty  years’  standing  is  just  what  they  were  not ; 
that  was  the  extent  of  their  seniority  probably  as 


actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  college  tuition. 
They  were  guilty,  in  fact,  at  once  of  an  absurd  log¬ 
ical  fallacy  and  a  most  mischievous  moral  anach¬ 
ronism.  They  had  proceeded  upon  the  assumption 
that  an  order  of  things  which  they  recollected  in 
their  own  time  to  prevail  in  what  were  probably 
only  a  few  isolated  instances,  must  prevail  univer^ 
sally  in  the  present  day  as  well,  — ^  that  the  social 
features  of  Oxford  in  tliis  current  year  of  grace 
must  be  identical  with  the  social  features  of  the 
Oxford  of  the  past,  —  and  that  undergraduate  ex¬ 
travagance  must  be  in  general  now  precisely  what 
in  a  few  particular  instances  it  once  was. 

It  is  thirty  years  since ;  and  it  is  precisely  be¬ 
cause  the  jieriod  which  these  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  now  in  view  bears  that  remote  date,  that 
their  remarks  upon  Oxford  were  absolutely  worth¬ 
less,  and  their  much-vaunted  experience  altogether 
irrelevant  and  inapplicable. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  m^- 
nitude  and  the  importance  of  the  change  which  hM 
come  over  the  social  condition  —  and  it  is  to  the 
social  side  of  Oxford  that  we  shall  entirely  confine 
ourselves  here  —  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty- 
five,  ten,  najf,  even  five  years.  Very  possibly  such 
beautiful  glimpses  of  studious  and  simple  under¬ 
graduate  life  as  Sir  John  Coleridge  has  given  us 
may  not  be  perfect  specimens  of  the  average  exist¬ 
ence  which  these  young  gentlemen  actually  lead. 
If  the  ideal  which  Wordsworth  proposed  and  which 
he  immortalized  in  felicitous  diction,  “  Plain  living 
and  high  thinking,”  be  not  in  both  its  factors  fully 
realizeil,  there  is  certainly  in  the  Oxford  of  the 
present  day  an  infinitely  nearer  approach  to  one  of 
them  tlian  there  ever  was.  “  Plain  living  ”  is  gain¬ 
ing  ground,  as  a  principle  of  daily  conduct,  rapidly 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Isis.  Academic  extrava¬ 
gance  and  the  superfluities  of  academic  luxury  are 
last  disappearing,  —  swiftly  ceasing  to  be  salient 
characteristics  of  the  place  and  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  is  important  for  readers  of  diis  article  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  are  speaking  from  as  close,  accurate, 
and  as  personal  a  knowledge  of  the  Oxford  of  the 
present  day,  and  of  the  Oxford  of  ten  years  since, 
as  it  is  perhaps  {lossible  to  possess.  But  our  object 
in  writing  is  practical:  and  being  such  we  can 
have  110  reason  “  to  extenuate,  or  aught  set  down 
in  malice.”  Let  those  persons  who  knew  Oxford 
fifteen  years  since,  or  even  those  who  have  not 
been  very  closely  en  rapport  with  it  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  renew  thefe  acquaintance  with  it 
now.  They  will  assuredly  find  that  the  universitj^ 
revisited  is  a  place  wholly  changed  in  a  vast  multi¬ 
tude  of  respects  from  what  it  once  was.  Why,  for 
the  truth  of  this  remai-k  you  need  not  extend  your 
inquiries  lieyond  the  Oxford  tradesman.  If  you 
put  up  at  the  Mitre,  as  you  probably  will  do,  —  for 
amid  much  alteration  the  comfort  of  the  Mitre  as  a 
hosteliy  remains  unaltered,  —  tlie  very  waiters, 
who  will  probably  recognize  your  face,  —  the 
hostess  of  the  Mitre  is  extremely  Conservative  in 
the  matter  of  waiters,  —  will  inform  you,  as  they 
lay  your  cloth  for  dinner,  or  take  your  orders  for 
bveakfast,  that  things  are  vastly  different  from  what 
they  once  were. 

“The  University’s  quite  changed,  sir,”  remarks 
the  trusty  William  ;  “  none  of  the  old  lot,  sir,  up  at 
all :  quite  a  new  set  of  young  men  ” ;  and  William 
says  these  last  two  words  in  a  somewhat  contempt¬ 
uous  tone,  that  contrasts  very  much  with  the  “  gen¬ 
tleman  ”  of  the  old  days.  “  Can’t  understand  it  at 
all,  sir.  As  for  dinners,  we  don’t  have  one  where 
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we  used  to  have  ten.  Hunting  I  there ’s  no  hunting 
at  all,  sir.  Strikes  me  that  all  the  gentlemen  of 
the  sort  wo  used  to  have  must  go  to  Cambridge 
now.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  the  Universitj’  ’s  ruined. 
What  wine  will  you  have,  sir  ?  ” 

And  your  order  given,  the  faithful  William 
whisks  off,  leaving  you  to  reflect  upon  the  melan¬ 
choly  fact  of  the  decadence  of  the  academic  halls 
which  old  association  makes  you  love. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  well,  not  that  you  wish  to 
throw  any  discredit  upon  the  somewhat  sweeping 
statement,  and  the  Cassandralike  vaticination  of  the 
head  waiter  at  the  Mitre,  somewhat  to  extend  the 
circle  of  your  investigations  and  to  judge  for  your¬ 
self.  Or  you  may  choose,  for  reasons  of  your  own, 
to  interrogate  some  of  the  tradesmen  whose  im¬ 
posing  windows  line  the  High  Street.  In  the  spirit 
of  the  thing  you  find  that  they  one  and  all  tally 
as  accurately  as  possible  with  William’s  assurance. 
Non  sumtts  quotes  cramus,  —  that  is  the  one  unvary¬ 
ing  burden  of  the  aggregate  of  their  collected  re¬ 
plies.  The  undergraduate  you  rapidly  discover, 
vulgarui  species,  is  not  the  money-spending,  fast¬ 
going,  devil-may-care  young  fellow  that  he  once 
was.  The  livery-stable  keepers  tell  you  that  their 
occupation  is  nearly  gone.  Charles  Symonds,  — 
his  name  has  become  historical,  —  shaking  his  head 
the  while  in  the  Burleigh-like  manner  peculiar  to 
him  so  far  back  as  mortal  memory  can  reach,  be¬ 
neath  the  arched  entrance  to  his  stables  in  Holy- 
well  Street,  informs  you  that  “  Men  don’t  hunt  and 
can’t  ride  as  they  once  did.”  All  of  which  in¬ 
telligence,  saddening  though  it  is  to  these  gentle¬ 
men  themselves,  must  be  welcome  enough,  you  re¬ 
flect,  to  the  parents  who  send  their  sons  to  Oxford, 
not  to  learn  how  to  keep  up  with  hounds,  but  to 
pass  their  examinations,  imbibe  a  certain  amount 
of  culture  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  their  de¬ 
gree,  live  economically,  and  quit  the  University  out 
of  debt 

Now  all  these  replies,  whether  from  head  waiters 
or  from  tradesmen,  strike  you  as  most  significant, 
and  so  assuredly  they  are  most  significant  The 
conclusions  which  they  suggest  you  find  entire¬ 
ly  corroborated  by  the  result  of  inquiries  and 
observations  elsewhere.  Renew  your  personal 
acquiuntance  with  the  undergraduate  tribe,  —  and 
as  the  undergraduate  still  retains  his  hospitable 
instincts,  though  on  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  you 
will  have  no  difiSculty  in  doing  this,  —  and  you 
will  speedily  and  inevitably  notice  the  prevalence 
of  a  very  different  regime  from  that  which  existed 
in  the  days  of  the  Consulship  of  Plancus.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  youn'^sters  having  become  ten 
times  more  quiet  and  studious  than  you  knew  them 
once  to  be.  The  conviction  on  their  parts  that  a 
certain  amount  of  reading  really  ought  to  be  done 
before  lunch  has  decidedly  gained  ground.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  unlimited  billiards  is 
a  bad  thing.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  a  fnan 
ought  not  to  get  plucked  if  he  can  get  through,  and 
that  it  is  well  to  stretch  a  point,  and  not  quit  the 
University  without  having  taken  honors  in  at  least 
one  of  the  schools.  Hot  luncheons,  you  notice  — 
fearfully  seductive  allurements  to  systematic  idle¬ 
ness  —  have  almost  entirely  gone  out.  As  for  sup¬ 
pers,  those  most  fatal  snares  of  profuse  academic 
expenditure  in  the  days  gone  by,  are  hardlv  ever 
heard  of.  There  is  no  demand  ftir  matutinaf  soda- 
water,  as  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green.  Col¬ 
lege  (luads  have  ceased  to  resound  with  discordant 
melodies  at  night.  To  cut  a  lecture  is  quite  excep¬ 


tional.  As  for  stealthy  expeditions  to  town,  they 
are  very  seldom  carried  out.  Van  John  and  Loo, 
you  find,  are  by  no  means  the  institutions  that  they 
once  were ;  and  as  for  the  “  gambling  diathesis,” 
about  the  only  noticeable  signs  of  it  are  quiet  whist 
at  fourpenny  points.  If  men  get  proctorized  for 
appearing  after  dusk  in  non-academical  costume, 
they  don’t  turn  round  and  tell  that  official  that  if 
he  will  call  in  on  them  to-morrow  he  will  find  some 
devilled  anchovies  at  lunch,  and  a  hand  at  e'earte ; 
they  merely  apologize,  and  go  home  to  their  col¬ 
leges  trembling  and  quaking  at  the  thought  of  the 
morrow’s  interview. ' 

No  doubt  instances  occasionally  there  are  when 
this  even  tenor  of  average  undergraduate  virtue  is 
broken  by  the  revelation  of  some  abnormal  under¬ 
graduate  deflection  from  the  straight  path  of  pro* 
priety.  Some  one  or  other  “  runs  a  mucker,”  gets 
into  debt,  gets  rusticated,  and  finally  has-  to  be 
taken  awav  by  the  father  whom  he  has  almost 
ruined,  and  whose  heart  he  has  almost  broken. 
But  the  doctrine  of  averages  is  of  universal  appli¬ 
cation,  and  if  you  would  form  a  fair  estimate  yon 
must  argue  from  the  practices  of  a  majority,  not  of 
a  distinct  minority.  Now  the  picture  which  we 
have  drawn  of  the  modern  undergraduate,  of  his 
way  of  thinking  and  his  way  of  living,  is  perfectly 
accurate.  No  doubt  this  young  gentleman  is  occa¬ 
sionally  priggish  and  conceited,  full  of  insufferable 
airs,  and  imperatively  requiring  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  a  punctual  course  of  snubbing.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  undergraduate  of  the  present 
day  is  a  very  promising  sjiecimen  of  a  healthy 
young  Englishman.  He  is  manly  and  courageous. 
Athletic  sjKjrts  flourish  with  unabated  -vigor  at 
Oxford,  and  find  with  the  Oxford  undergraduate 
as  much  popularity  as  they  ever  did.  The  lad  is 
as  good  a  cricketer  as  ever,  and  the  art  of  that 
fatally  long  workmanlike  stroke,  which  seems  des¬ 
tined  to  win  Oxford  an  interminable  series  of  vic¬ 
tories  on  the  river,  has  by  no  means  been  lost 
The  only  thing  is  that  upon  the  manly  materials 
and  prowess  of  the  Oxford  undergraduate  have 
been  very  generally  grafted  new  habits  of  economy 
and  study.  We  absolutely  search  in  vain,  in  the  j 
majority  of  Oxford  colleges,  to  discover  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  rowing  rowdy  sets  which  once  gave 
them  their  tone. 

Now  how  has  all  this  change  in  the  current  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  University  —  and  a  change  undoubted¬ 
ly  of  gi-eat  magnitude  it  is  —  been  accomplished  ? 
We  believe  that  there  are  certain  obvious  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  it  may  be  referred.  In  the  first 
place,  within  the  last  few  years  a  very  remarkable 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  personnel  of  the 
undergraduate  body.  The  number  of  those  who 
are  the  sons  of  parents  of  jxisition  and  of  wealth, 
are  not  now,  as  they  once  were,  in  a  majority,  but 
in  a  distinct  minority ;  and  it  is  the  majority  which 
will  naturally  give  the  tone  to  the  community.  The  ' 
number  of  open  scholarships  and  the  energetic 
measures  which  the  various  college  authorities  have 
taken  to  put  down  all  superfluous  expenses  —  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  most  veritable  minimizing  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  costs  of  a  university  career  —  have  placed 
a  university  education  within  the  reach  of  an  im¬ 
mense  class  to  whom  it  was  formerly  denied.  Now 
we  must  say  frankly  that  we  entertain  no  particular  | 
affection  to  the  unattached  student  scheme ;  but 
we  must  say,  with  equal  frankness,  that  there  are 
certain  uur^uestionable  benefits  which,  din'ctly  or 
indirectly,  it  has  been  instrumental  in  producing 
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It  is  a  manifestation  of  precisely  the  same  spirit  as 
that  which  has  brought  about  the  measure  to  which 
we  have  alluded  that  induced,  in  the  first  place, 
the  colleges  to  reduce  their  tariffs ;  and  it  was  the 
rivalry  which  the  unattached  scheme  has  practically 
constituted  which  compelled  them  to  reduce  these 
charges  still  more.  To  make  Oxford  perfectly 
national,  all  that  was  required  was  to  make  it 
reasonably  economical.  This  has  now  been  done, 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  seeing  the  number  of 
college  scholarships  and  school  exhibitions  which 
have  ceased  to  be  close,  and  invite  the  most  catholic 
sort  of  competition,  Oxford  is  accessible  to  every 
lad  in  the  land  whom  it  is  likely  to  benefit 

This  is  saying  much,  but  it  is  not  saying  too  much. 
If  the  necessary  social  expenses  of  Oxford  have  been 
diminished  to  a  minimum,  so,  too,  have  the  equally 
necessary  expenses  of  tuition  and  education.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  old  generation  of  don, 
—  the  old  race  of  college  tutor,  —  who  went  through 
their  lectures  anyhow,  and  cared  nothing  how  it  was 
conducted,  so  long  as  they  got  it  over,  has  complete¬ 
ly  died  out.  That  was  an  order  of  things  under 
which  it  was  impossible  for  a  student  to  pass  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  honorably  his  examination  without 
securing  special  private  assistance  in  his  studies. 

''  Then  a  private  tutor  —  and  the  expense  which  a 
private  tutor  involved  was  heavy  —  was  a  necessi¬ 
ty.  Now  we  have  a  new  tribe  of  college  fellows 
and  tutors  —  young  men  who  are  up  to  their  work, 
and  who  are  energetic  in  their  execution  of  it  — 
who  spare  no  pains  so  long  as  their  duty  is  done, 
and  who  will  devote  any  time  that  the  industrious 
undergraduate  tikes  to  ask  of  them  to  private  super¬ 
vision  of  his  work.  College  lectures  may  once  have 
been  a  sham,  they  are  now  a  reality.  The  college 
tutor  may  at  one  time  too  often  have  been  a  man 
whose  main  object  was  to  shirk  his  work :  now  he 
is  a  man  whose  one  object  it  is  to  perform  that 
woik  honestly  and  efficiently.  Parents  often  ask 
to  know  how  is  it  that  I  have  to  pay  for  a  private 
tutor  for  my  son  ?  We  will  tell  them  how  it  is.  It 
is  by  no  means  too  much  to  say  that  the  only  in¬ 
stances  in  which,  in  all  the  best  colleges  at  O.xford, 
private  tuition  is  necessary,  are  those  of  exceptional 
and  abnormal  crassness  or  unmitigated  indolence. 
If  a  lad  is  the  victim  of  the  former,  he  never  ought 
to  have  been  sent  to  Oxford  at  all ;  if  of  the  latter, 
he  has  no  right  to  be  kept  there. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  step  which  the  college 
authorities  of  Oxford  have  recently  taken  towards 
an  economical  reform.  If  they  have  almost  wholly 
enabled  the  student  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  private  tuition,  they  have  also  enabled  him  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  going  outside  his 
college  vralls  for  the  purchase  of  certain  artieles 
which  he  could  previously  only  procure  at  shops. 

For  the  wares  of  grocery,  &c.,  the  colleges  have 
themselves  opened  their  own  emporia.  That  the 
movement  is  very  much  the  reverse  of  popular  with 
the  town  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  we 
may  remark  that  we  are  not  entirely  convinced  as 
to  the  prudence  or  necessity  of  the  step.  The  sole 
cause  which  has  compelled  the  tradesmen  of  Oxford 
to  charge  higher  prices  for  their  goods  than  those 
wUch  the  colleges  charge  under  the  new  order  of 
things,  has  been  the  long-credit  system.  Once 
have  this  abolished,  and  there  is  not  a  tradesman 
in  Oxford  dealing  in  such  commodities  who  would 
not  gladly  consent  to  supply  undergraduates  with 
the  articles  that  they  now  purchase  of  their  colleges 
•t  precisely  the  same  price.  We  make  these  re¬ 


marks  because  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
between  the  University  and  the  town  a  good  un¬ 
derstanding  should  exist.  If,  however,  by  the  plan 
which  they  have  adopted  the  college  authorities 
should  have  dealt  the  first  real  blow  at  the  long- 
credit  system,  they  will  have  been  instrumental  in 
conferring  a  benefit  upon  all  Oxford  undergrad¬ 
uates  and  the  parents  of  all  Oxford  undergraduates 
which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 

We  have  sufficiently  exemplified  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  at  Oxfora,  and  have  given 
what  appear  to  us  the  main  causes  of  that  change. 
Briefly  to  summarize,  what  we  have  said  comes  to 
this :  the  days  of  Oxford  as  an  aristocratic  insti¬ 
tution  are  over,  consequently  the  vices  of  Oxford 
as  such  have  disappeared ;  hence  the  alarm  which 
parents  are  apt  to  feel  at  first  sending  their  son  “  to 
study  learning  on  the  Isis  ”  is  mainly  groundless. 
Oxford  is  rapidly  becoming  essentially  middle-class, 
—  middle-class  in  all  her  social  ideas,  and  middle- 
class  in  most  of  her  views  of  life.  She  possesses, 
and  will  henceforward  possess,  the  faults  and  the  ex¬ 
cellences  of  a  middle-class  institution ;  and  the  faults 
of  a  middle-class  institution  are  not  those  on  which 
fashionable  writers  and  ignorant  playwrights  dwell. 
We  say  nothing  as  to  our  opinion  on  the  entire 
desirability  of  the  change :  we  only  chronicle  it  as 
a  fact.  Five  years  ago  a  great  middle-class  college 
in  Oxford,  such  as  that  which  Queen’s  for  instance, 
has  become,  would  have  been  an  impossibility.  But 
we  have  Queen’s,  and  we  know  that  the  impossi¬ 
bility  is  a  fact.  What  the  pious  Eaglesfield  would 
have  said,  could  he  have  witnessed  tihe  respectable 
assemblage  of  middle-class  youths  who  congregate 
in  the  hall  for  their  daily  dinner  is  another  ques¬ 
tion.  We  must  accept  circumstances  as  they  are ; 
and,  from  its  senior  tutor  down  to  its  fireshest  fi^sh- 
man.  Queen’s  is  the  centre  and  shrine  of  everything 
which  is  middle-class.  Now,  we  believe  that 
Queen’s  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  type  of  the  tone 
which  the  whole  university  a  few  years  hence  will 
assume.  And  yet  there  are  persons  who  profess  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  political  opinions  of  resident  Oxford 
are  Liberal. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  said  some¬ 
thing  on  the  subject  of  the  intellectual  aspect  of 
Oxford,  —  its  features  and  its  pitfalls.  But  this  is 
scarcely  the  place.  Scepticism,  if  scepticism  there 
.be,  is  but  a  transient  phase,  not  a  permanent  con¬ 
dition,  and  herein  many  anxious  parents  may  take 
refuge.  What  we  have  mainly  wished  to  do  here, 
is  to  point  out  the  absurdity,  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  Oxford  of  to-day,  —  to  demolish  the  idola 
which  may  or  must  prevail  in  the  popular  mind 
concerning  her,  and  to  show  the  social  condition 
of  the  University,  not  as  it  was,  but  as  it  Ls. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Louis  Napoleox  is  superintending  a  cheap  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  “  Life  of  Caesar  ”  for  genenu  distribution. 

The  Belgravia  Annual  for  1870  will  contain  a 
story  entitled  “  Sir  Philip’s  Wooing  ”  by  the  mys¬ 
terious  Babington  White.  Madam  Braddon  also 
contributes  a  tale  to  the  same  number. 

Lord  Russell  was  the  last  visitor  whom  Lady 
Palmerston  received  at  Brocket,  and  the  last  person 
vvith  whom  she  had  lengthened  conversations.  The 
visit  was  proposed  by  Lord  Russell,  who  desired  to 
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confiir  with  Lady  Palmerston  as  to  the  memoir  from 
Lord  Palmerston’s  papers  on  which  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer  is’ engaged. 

Garibaldi  is  preparing  a  work  which  will,  it  is 
said,  throw  some  light  upon  many^political  matters 
that  hare  been  but  partly  understood.  The  theme, 
if  not  the  title,  of  the  book  is,  “  Rome  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century.” 

The  burial  of  Lady  Palmerston  in  Westminster 
Abbey  has  been  in  fhlfilmeut  of  the  condition  on 
which  she  consented  to  Lord  Palmerston  being 
buried  there,  viz.  that  her  own  remains  should  be 
placed  by  his  tide. 

Bulwer’s  “  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,”  which  has 
so  often  furnished  the  libretto  of  an  opera,  is  once 
more  put  to  use  b^  MM.  Nuitter  and  Jonci^res  for 
tile  Lyrique.  Originally  it  stood  as  La  Ntftlia,  but 
now  it  is  to  be  called  Pomp^L 

La  Belle  H^l^e  has  again  been  revived  in 
Paris  at  the  Vari^t^s,  with  M.  Dupuis  and  several 
members  of  the  original  cast.  But  the  new  H^16ne, 
Mdlle.  Aim^  does  not  please  the  Parisians.  Any¬ 
thing  less  strong  than  Schneider  is  not  to  their 
taste. 

M.  Armaxd,  a  French  savant,  has  stated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  that  he  has  discovered  a  sure 
antidote  to  nicotine  in  the  common  watercress.  It 
destroys  the  poisonous  effects  of  nicotine,  and  yet 
does  not  alter  the  aroma  of  tobacco.  A  solution  of 
watercress  may  therefore  be  employed  for  steeping 
the  leaves  of  tobacco,  and  would  thus  divest  ^cm 
of  their  noxious  properties,  and,  moreover,  a 
draught  of  the  same  will  act  as  a  sure  antidote  to 
nicotine.  In  the  face  of  this  important  discovery, 
anti-tobacco  societies  will  no  longer  have  anv  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  affectionate  interest  they  have  hitherto 
displayed  in  the  health  of  smokers,  or  tor  the  lavish 
abuse  they  have  so  freely  bestowed  upon  their  vic¬ 
tims.  Instead  of  tracts,  me  anti-tobacconists  should 
now  distribute  watercresses. 

The  Gaulou  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Emperor’s  study  at  St.  Cloud,  which  is  a  small 
room  containing  a  mahogany  secretaire,  some  arm- 
chiurs,  and  some  of  Panama  straw.  The  room  has 
but  one  ornament,  and  that  is  a  drawing  of  Gustave 
Dord,  —  executed,  if  my  memoiy  serves  me,  during 
the  visit  of  that  artist  to  Compifegne,  whence  he  was 
recalled  to  Paris  by  a  telegram  fixim  Madame  Ros¬ 
sini  announcing  her  husband’s  death.  The  result 
of  Doni’s  return  to  town  was  the  painting,  after 
death,  of  the  mighty  composer,  which  picture  is 
now  exhibiting  in  London.  To  paint  that  portrait 
Dor(5  spent  seven  hours  by  the  bedside  of  his  late 
friend  and  steady  admirer.  The  only  works  of  art, 
besides  the  drawing  by  Dor4,  in  his  Majesty’s  study, 
are  two  small  pictures  of  the  Empress  and  of  the 
IVince  Imperial,  copied  from  Franck’s  photographs, 
and  an  exquisite  portrmt  of  Queen  Ilortense. 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  at  some 
time  or  other  experienced  the  inconvenience  of 
driving  up  and  down  a  street  on  a  dark  night,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  probably  stupid  and  possibly 
surly  coachman,  in  search  of  an  invisible  door-num¬ 
ber.  A  French  chemist,  struck  by  the  nnplea.«ant- 
ness  attendant  on  these  noctnmal  explorations,  has 
invented  a  meftiod  of  rendering  the  numbers  of 


houses  and  names  of  shops  as  easily  visible  by  night 
as  by  day.  It  consists  in  nibbing  the  figures  and 
letters  with  a  certain  phosphunc  paste,  which, 
though  not  discernible  in  the  daylight,  will  in  the 
dark  shine  with  perfect  distinctness.  The  appliev 
tion  would  only  require  renewing  about  once  a 
month,  and  involves  a  very  trifling  expense.  A 
commission  has  been  appointed  to  report  on  the 
desirability  of  adopting  this  proposal.  Certaii. 
ly  a  row  of  houses  numbered  in  characters  of 
fire  would  present  a  curious  and  striking  coup 
d’aeU. 

An  enterprising  individual  at  Berlin  has  submit¬ 
ted  the  following  plan  to  the  authorities :  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  board  over  all  the  gutters  on  each  side  of 
the  streets  and  this  roadway,  three  or  four  feet  wide, 
is  to  be  the  future  velocipede  high-road  of  the  city 
A  thousand  tricycles  are  to  be  placed  on  it,  ea^ 
widi  a  practised  driver  dressed  in  4  neat  uniform, 
who  will  undertake  to  conduct  one  person  with  let¬ 
ters,  parcels,  &c.  along  this  road.  As  velocipedes- 
trians  always  drive  straight  room  to  turn  is  not  T^ 
quired,  and  when  the  road  is  free  it  will  serve  as  t 
footpath.  A  small  charge  for  passengers,  parcels, 
and  letters  wUI,  it  is  estimated,  give  a  fair  return 
for  the  cost  of  construction.  He  argues  that,  l»- 
sides  the  general  convenience  of  his  plan,  it  will  be 
a  great  advantage  to  Berlin  to  bridge  over  the  gut¬ 
ters,  as  they  are  at  present  very  unsightly,  and  are 
liable  to  be  frozen  over  in  winter.  Moreover,  the 
establishment  of  footpaths  will  facilitate  the  better 
regulation  of  the  street  traffic,  and  effect  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  expense  now  incurred  by  cleaning  the 
streets.  The  tricycles  are  to  have  a  little  canopv 
in  winter,  an  umbrella  being  a  sufficient  protection 
in  the  summer.  The  projector  calculates  that  a 
speed  may  be  attained  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
carriage  at  least,  and  guarantees  all  possible  con¬ 
venience  and  safety  in  the  transit. 

Danton,  the  celebrated  caricaturist  who  died 
recently  at  Baden-Baden,  had  a  wonderful  power 
of  modelling  from  memory.  After  one  long  Io(A 
at  his  subject  he  could  go  to  his  studio  and  make 
a  bust  perfect  in  its  resemblance.  Numbers  of 
anecdotes  are  told  of  his  feats  in  this  way.  One 
day  a  young  man  came  into  his  studio  and  told  him 
he  had  a  sister  mortally  ill,  and  that  his  family 
wished  to  have  her  portrait.  They  dared  not  ask 
her  to  ut;  to  do  BO  would  have  been  to  awaken 
her  suspicion.  In  a  word,  Danton  undertook  to 
reproduce  her  features  from  memory.  The  next 
day  the  brother  informed  his  sister  that  he  intended 
to  make  her  a  present  of  a  jewel  for  her  next  'oall- 
Danton  was  introduced  as  the  young  man  from  the 
jeweller’s,  and  while  the  young  lady  was  looking 
at  the  specimens  sent  the  artist  made  his  observa¬ 
tions.  On  going  home  he  produced  a  bust  of  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance.  Next  year  an  old  man,  the 
father  of  the  brother  and  sister,  came  to  ask  Danton 
to  do  the  bust  of  his  son,  also  from  memory,  for  the 
young  man  was  dead.  Danton  succeeded  as  well 
for  the  brother  as  he  had  fur  the  sister.  He  was  not, 
however,  always  so  successful.  On  one  occasion  a 
gentleman  who  could  not  get  his  wife  to  sit  asked 
Danton  to  take  his  place  on  a  given  day  at  a  given 
hour,  in  one  of  the  omnibuses  running  from  the 
Madeleine  to  the  Bastille,  and  he  would  see  his  wife 
there,  and  might  observe  her  attentively.  Danton 
did  as  directed,  executed  a  splendid  bu^  sent  it  to 
the  husband,  and  received  for  answer  that  it  was 
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not  in  the  least  like  his  wife,  bat  was  the  very  ima^ 
of  her  maid.  Danton  had  made  a  mistake  in  the 
’bus.  He  left  a  splendid  fortune,  as  the  resal|  of 
his  art  labors. 

The  Daily  News  is  alarmed  at  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  British  national  library.  Every  man  living 
has  a  pen  in  his  hand ;  and  if  only  his  writing  takes 
the  form  of  a  book  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  it 
will  be  preserved  for  ages  in  the  British  Museum. 
Centuries  hence  the  bookworm  will  find  there, 
illustrated  with  woodcuts,  verbatim  reports  of  the 
trials  of  Palmer  and  Rush,  the  Mannings,  Madeleine 
Smith,  and  Mdme.  Rachel.  Centuries  hence  also 
he  will  find  those  numerous  volumes  which  it  is  the 
fashion  for  tradesmen  to  issue,  and  which  are  but  a 
sublimated  form  of  trade  circular.  The  wine  mer¬ 
chant  has  a  volume  on  his  wines,  and  the  hatter  on 
his  hats,  and  the  jeweller  on  his  jewels,  and  the 
sewing-machine  manufacturer  on  his  sewing-ma¬ 
chines,  and  the  lock-maker  on  his  locks,  and  the 
bootmaker  on  his  boots,  and  the  cook  on  his  viands. 
How  are  we  to  stow  all  these  away,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  pace  with  the  literature  of  foreign 
countries,  which  is  scarcely  less  productive  ?  We 
think  of  our  future  librarians  as  of  those  children 
renowned  in  fairy  tales,  who  have  impossible  tasks 
appointed  them  by  malicious  godmothers,  —  to  col¬ 
lect  in  a  day  all  the  sands  of  the  shore,  or  to  count 
ere  dinner-time  all  the  grains  of  wheat  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  There  will  appear  no  exaggeration  in  this  to 
any  one  who  will  go  to  the  British  Museum  and 
study  the  catalogue.  A  man  may  take  a  good  con¬ 
stitutional  walk  every  day  in  hunting  for  half  a 
dozen  books  in  this  enormous  catalogue,  which  of 
itself  fills  about  one  thousand  volumes.  We  find 
historians  in  our  day,  like  Mr.  Carlyle,  complaining 
of  the  immeasurable  amount  of  rubbish  which  they 
have  to  sift  in  order  to  get  at  a  few  paltry. facts. 
Must  we  not  ffity  the  historians  of  the  future  if  they 
should  at  any  time  be  so  conscientious  as  to  tirni 
over  the  mountains  of  waste  paper  which  are  now 
being  shot  by  cartloads  into  the  Museum  ?  Human 
eyes  and  human  hands  cannot  possi^'  work  through 
'  a  century  of  such  agglomeration.  •  The  human  mind 
will  despair,  perh^s,  of  power  to  deal  with  the 
illimitabm  mass.  May  we  hope  that  when  things 
come  to  such  a  crisis,  human  labor  of  the  literary 
sort  may  be  in  part  superseded  by  machinerj'  V 
Machinery  has  done  wonders,  and  when  we  think 
of  what  hterature  is  becoming  it  is  certainly  to  be 
wished  that  we  could  read  it  by  machinery,  and  by 
machinery  digest  it. 

The  Times  remarks  that  if,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  now  in 
full  possession  of  his  health  and  faculties,  it  must 
be  avowed  that  his  conduct  is  not  easily  accounted 
for.  He  had  given  rise  to  the  belief  that,  impressed 
with  the  results  of  the  last  general  election,  he 
deemed  it  advisable  to  introduce  most  important 
modifications  in  his  policy,  to  put  an  end  to  per¬ 
sonal  nile,  and  to  govern  in  a^ordance  with  the 
will  of  the  nation.  His  scheme  of  reform  has  been 
brought  bef(»re  the  Senate,  on  the  acceptance  of 
which  body  the  Emperor  might  have  relied  before¬ 
hand  as  on  a  matter  of  course.  The  new  Consti¬ 
tution  may  be  looked  upon  as  already  virtually  in 
vigor.  The  amnesty  extended  to  everj-  class  of  I 
political  opponents,  the  thorough  tolerance  not  only 
of  a  free  but  even  of  a  licentious  press,  — every  cir¬ 
cumstance  contributes  to  foster  the  general  convic-  | 


tion  that  the  new  era  has  dawned  fiw  France;  yet 
the  Emperor  abides  at  St.  Cloud  in  apparent  inac¬ 
tivity,  as  if  he  considered  that  everything  was  done, 
or  that  there  never  was  anything  to  be  done.  A 
cry  has  gone  forth  which  could  not  fail  to  find  an 
echo  in  many  organs  of  public  opinion.  “How 
long  is  France  to  wait  for  the  convocation  of  the 
Legislative  Body  ?  ’*  The  uneasiness  arising  from 
the  delay  has  gone  so  far  that  some  of  the  members 
of  that  body  contend  the  Emperor  could  not  put  off 
the  meeting  of  the  ChambCT  beyond  the  26th  of 
next  month  without  a  breach  of  ^e  Imperial  Con¬ 
stitution;  and  they  are  even  contemplating  an 
invasion  of  tbeir  own  premises  at  that  epoch,  with 
a  view  to  deliberate  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  Executive,  —  a  resolution  which  might  be  at¬ 
tended  with  grave  complications.  Of  course,  no 
one  expects  that  matters  will  be  carried  to  such 
extremities.  But,  admitting  that  the  Emperor’s 
procrastination  might  be  justifiable  tis  a  matted  of 
right,  it  is  certainly  open  to  objection  on  the  ground 
of  expediency.  There  is  no  end  to  the  unjust  and 
unch^table  constructions  that  are  put  on  the 
Emperor’s  doings.  Men  assert,  not  by  any  means 
in  inaudible  murmurs,  that  the  Emperor  is  bent  on 
revoking  his  own  concessions ;  that  he  meditates  a 
new  coup  d’etat ;  that  the  Legislative  Body  will 
not  be  reassembled  either  within  the  legal  term"  or 
at  all ;  that  lists  of  proscription  are  alrea^  drawn 
up;  that  it  is  with  these  views  that  the  Emperor 
has  such  frequent  interviews  with  M.  Pietn,  his 
Prefect  of  the  Police ;  that  it  is  in  pursuit  of  this 
object  that  changes  are  to  be  introduced  into  the 
command  of  the  Paris  army.  It  is  even  added  that 
the  aggravation  of  absolute  rule  at  home  is  to  be 
complicated  by  preparations  for  hostility  abroad; 
and  that  it  is  with  this  understanding  that  Count 
von  Beust,  who  is  now  on  his  holiday  travels,  and 
who  was  folsely^reported  to  have  been  in  Paris  and  to 
have  seen  M.  Rouher,  has,  at  all  events,  come  into 
French  territory  as  far  as  Strasbourg,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  Prince  Mettemich,  his  agent 
at  the  Court  of  the  TuilerieN  to  frame  a  plan  of 
diplomatic  campaign  to  be  followed  by  military 
operations.  To  allude  to  these  worse  than  idle 
surmises  is  to  put  their  glaring  absurdity  into  full 
evidence.  They  ought,  nevertheless,  to  make  the 
Emperor  aware  of  the  inexpediency  of  persevering 
in  an  inaction  which  can  give  rise  to  no  favorable 
interpretation. 

A  COBRESPONOENT  of  the  London  Star,  travel¬ 
ling  in  North  Germany,  thus  describes  a  gambling 
scene  at  Baden  :  — 

“  On  my  way  to  Baden  I  travelled  with  a  lady 
who  was  reading  a  German  translation  of  John 
Stuart  Mill’s  essay  on  the ‘Subjection  of  Women.’ 
I  was  led  to  observe  ciuriously,  since  here  we  have 
human  nature  pretty  fairly  tested  in  both  sexes, 
how  women  enter  into  big  battle  for  money.  The 
unaccustomed  are  a  little  excitable  over  small  stuns, 
—  thev  betray  their  excitement  more,  and  have  not 
our  self-flattering  slang  of  an  assumed  philosophy. 

Wealthy  old  ladies,  like  the  famous  Countess  K - 

below  the  Taunus,  plaving  merely  for  the  excite¬ 
ment  over  the  grave  of'  all  other  passions,  are  out 
of  the  list.  I  speak  of  the  average  of  women  who 
come  to  win,  as  men  do,  for  the  money’s  sake. 
They  are  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  eighth  to 
the  men.  When  they  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  the 
florins  and  five-franc  pieces,  tl^  are  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  concentrated  and  stoical.  Their  foreheads  are 
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not  so  moist ;  they  nlance  lest  at  the  cards  or  the 
ball.  They  do  not  frown  on  the  board,  or  smile,  or 
exclaim  pettishly  in  an  undertone,  or  call  a  friend 
to  remark  the  extreme  singularitj^nay,  comicality, 
of  a  run  of  persistent  ill-luck.  Tlieir  judgment  is 
faulty,  for  they  double  on  a  loss,  and  rarely  venture 
to  stand  more  than  once  on  the  double  of  a 
gain.  So  they  do  not  break  banks.  I  am  noticing 
their  self-command,  which  is  worthy  of  contempla¬ 
tion. 

“  Part  of  it  may  be  ascribed  to  their  greater  subor¬ 
dination  to  their  bienseances ;  it  is  seltK:ommand  still. 
The  test  is  exceedingly  trying.  I  saw  it  one  even- 
ng  when  it  was  at  furnace  heat.  There  came  to 
the  roulette  table  a  venerable,  stately  dame  with 
long  locks  of  iron-gray  hair,  and  firm,  handsome 
features.  Previously  to  sitting  down  she  had  a  con¬ 
sultation  with  her  son,  who  resembled  her  on  the 
ugly  side,  like  the  shadow  of  a  hand  on  the  wall. 
They  had  evidently  come  to  play  for  money  wanted. 
She  commenced  with  a  cast  of  five-louis  pieces. 
Probably  she  preferred  the  warm  game  of  roulette  to 
trente  et  quarante,  from  a  taste  for  odd  and  even,  upon 
which  she  commenced  betting  successfully,  wiiile 
her  son  skirmished  on  numbers.  He  soon  lost  his 
head.  After  a  fair  course  of  luck,  she  attacked  the 
black  and  red,  securing  herself  against  zero  as  well 
as  she  could  with  one  louis  or  two.  For  a  consid- 
able  time  she  had  undiminished  good  fortune,  and 
continued  to  fold  up  the  influx  of  mille-franc  billets 
in  her  vast  red  morocco  pocket-book.  1  marked  the 
change  of  the  tide  on  the  face  of  her  son.  The 
poor  fellow  was  staring  at  six  of  these  bank-notes 
swept  into  captivity.  Six  others  followed  them, 
and  for  manv  times  six  more.  Incapable  of  hiding 
the  horror  ol  his  sensations,  he  stalked  up  and  down 
the  room,  peeping  at  the  game  from  every  point ; 
his  head  was  over  everybody’s  shoulder.  You 
heard  the  agonized  creak  of  his  expressive  boots, 
and  knew  him  behind  you.  She,  meanwhile,  re¬ 
mained  absolutely  impassive  :  nothing  in  the  eyes, 
nothing  on  the  skin,  betrayed  emotion ;  notMng 
in  the  tone  of  the  voice.  a  dozen  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  survejdng  the  field  of  battle  with  that  air  of 
respectful  disgust  peculiar  to  them  when  great  things 
are  doing  upon  it,  pronounced  her,  in  vernacular 
slang,  an  astonishing  woman.  Whenever  her  luck 
swayed  back  to  her,  she  was  meditatively  eyed  by  the 
rest  present.  I  found  the  man,  her  son,  with  his 
body  projected  out  of  one  of  the  windows,  where  he 
nearly'  lost  his  balance  in  the  recurrence  of  a  fit  of 
firenzied  desire  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  progress  of 
the  duel.  She  looked  on  our  faces  and  his  with 
equal  composure,  and  his  one  would  have  supposed 
enough  to  unnerve  a  mother.  She  played  for  five 
hoims.  It  was  only  during  the  last  that  her  bosom 
nve  now  and  then  a  deeper  heave,  and  occasionally 
the  tell-tale  thin  division  of  the  lips,  drawing  hard 
breath  in,  was  seen.  The  mouth  is  die  gambler’s 
index  in  women  as  in  men.  How  much  she  lost,  the 
red  morocco  pocket-book  did  not  reveal.  '  It  waxed 
lean.  Upon  the  closing  of  the  bank  she  rose  to  look 
for  her  son,  and  discovered  the  burly  creature  with 
diflSculty.  He  plunged  into  questions,  to  which  she 
calmly  adjourned  all  answer,  and  walked  forth.  This 
was  but  one  woman,  clearly  a  wpnian  rarely  to  be 
matched,  but  she  offered  an  exhibition  of  the  powers 
of  her  sex  in  various  ways.  Not  knowing  her,  I  am 
unable  to  say  how  she  comforted  herSelf  sdler  the  ef¬ 
fort.  She  had  not  the  appearance  of  one  who 
would  take  to  the  diversion  of  hysterics  and  the 
cordial  of  despair.  I  admit  that  the  example 


should  be  followed  through  befenre  it  may  be  said 
that  in  addition  to  physical  endurance  ana  consum¬ 
mate  nerve,  she  has  the  quality  we  presume  to  call 
manly.  But  it  may  tnily^  said  that  few  men  with 
such  a  moping,  creaking,  desperate  animal  of  an 
offspring  hanging  on  their  chances,  would  have 
fought  &e  dum  out  so  victorious  of  aspect.  Unlike 
the  Lady  Macbeth,  familiarly  cited  as  an  instance 
of  woman’s  inevitable  tendency  to  spoil  the  shpw, 
collapse,  and  finish  badly  after  a  mighty  effort,  she 
herself  did  the  deed.  Grant  that  she  is  used  to  it, 
the  argument  is  none  the  weaker  on  behalf  her  sex’s 
ability  to  play  most  of  the  games  of  life  on  a  footing 
with  men.*’ 


THE  LAST  BOAT. 


The  last  boat  out  from  Margate  pier  I 
Farewell  to  folly  and  unreason  ! 

Kind  reader,  please  to  drop  a  tear 
And  bid  adieu  to  Margate  season. 

The  jetty ’s  left  behind,  wyond 
The  scene  seems  anything  but  pleasant, 

A  long  farewell  to  Spiers  and  Pond, 

And  fascinating  Royal  Crescent. 

Prone  are  our  castles  on  the  sand. 

Knocked  over  by  the  sea  invading ; 

Bluff  equinoctial  gales  command 
An  end  of  matutinal  spading. 

The  proud  proprietors  of  goats. 

And  donkey  boys,  have  ceased  their  rackets. 
Grim  salts  sit  straddling  on  their  boats. 

And  look  far  bluer  than  their  jackets. 

Alone  the  little  sphooner  lies 

With  not  a  cockney  left  to  man  it ; 

In  vain  the  cursing  carman  cries 
For  riders  round  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 

Hushed  are  the  revelries  of  night,  — 

The  song  and  chorus  on  the  jetty,  — 

No  longer  Luna  sheds  her  light 
On  Hany  whispering  to  Hetty  1 

No  more  the  antiquaries  sob. 

For  calm  of  Canterbury’s  cloister ; 

Smart  maidens  vainly  offer  Cobb 
To  wash  down  the  neglected  oyster. 

A  sorry  change  creeps  o’er  the  town. 

For  all  reside,  and  no  one  lodges. 

And  Margate  merciless  must  own 
The  undivided  sway  of  Hodges. 

The  last  boat  out !  once  welcomed  waves 
Have  turned  their  backs  upon  us  truly ; 

The  swell  most  certainly  behaves 
In  manner  rough  and  most  unruly. 

This  husbands’  boat,  which  in  the  sun 
Dear  wives  excitedly  have  sighted. 

Takes  back  both  wife  and  little  one 
To  home  and  Camden  Town  delighted. 

Ah !  love,  we  ’ll  weather  out  the  squall ! 

Maybe  the  little  ones  are  weary. 

Still  home  is  sweetest  after  all. 

And  autumn  fires  are  very  cheeiy. 

The  last  boat  out  from  Margate  pier  — 

When  our  short  holiday  is  over  — 

Brings  you  and  me  to  haven,  dear  I 
And  all  the  little  pets  to  clover  1 
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